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THE CHRISTIAN LEADER is published every 
Saturday at $2.50 a year, 


ENTERED as second class matter at the post 
office at Boston, Mass. Acceptance for mailing 
at special rate of postage provided for in section 
1108, Act of October 8, 1917, authorized on July 
8, 1918. 


POSTAGE prepaid in the United States. Postage 
to Canada 50 cents. To other countries, $1.50. 
Receipt of subscription is indicated by change of 
Gate on the address label. Unless notice to dis- 
eontinue fs received it will be assumed that the 
subscriber wishes his name to remain on the list. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS—Send notice of change 
ef address to 16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass., at 
least a week in advance, giving both the old ad- 
dress and the new. 


COMMUNICATIONS relating to subscriptions, bills 
o¢ other alnilar matters should be addreased, The 
Christian Leader, 16 Beacon St., Boston. Com- 
munications dealing with contributions, reactions, 
or editorial matters, should be addressed to John 
van Schaick, Jr., or Editor The Christian Leader, 
176 Newbury St., Boston. 


ADVERTISING—The Leader will always be glad to 
receive advertising that will inform its readers 
where they can obtain reliable goods from reput- 
able houses. It will invite advertising from those 
who may be able to supply real needs of its readers, 
but from no others. We feel sure our constituents 
will support this policy, which is adopted in their 
interest, even though it may conflict with our own. 
—From an Editorial in the Leader. 


ADVERTISING RATES—Twenty cents per agate 
Mine. $2.80 per inch for a single insertion. Con- 
tract rates on application. 


ENDOWED SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Fifty dollars will endow a subscription to The 
Christian Leader. It will carry the paper to any 
address designated during the life of the giver and 
thereafter ae may be requested in will or otherwise. 

If undesignated it will be given to some college, 
public library or person anxious to have the Leader 
and unable to afford it. 


DISTRIBUTION OF LITERATURE 


Universalists are urged to take advantage of the 
mew Universalist literature now appearing, 

Printers’ types were Luther’s missioneries. We 
fan secure scholars and writers. We can finance the 
production through contributions which never fail 
as when we make an appeal, but the one thing we 
need continually is volunteers to enlist for the dis- 
tribution. Pastors, laymen, young people who want 
to work for the Universalist Church, can read the 
pamptleta and get them read by others, 


Universalist ublishin 


House 


JOHN VAN SCHAICK, JR.. MANAGER 
176 NEWBURY STREET, BOSTON 
Telephone Lafayette 4485 


A Report from a Successful Philanthropy 


The forty-seventh annual meeting of 
Bethany Union for Young Women was 
held recently at the House, 14 Worcester 
Street, Boston. More than thirty mem- 
bers of the corporation were present. A 
delicious luncheon, typical of the regular 
meals, was served at 1.30, and at 2.15 
the meeting was called to order by Presi- 
dent Dewick. 

The treasurer’s report indicated that 
the corporation is in sound financial con- 
dition. The superintendent’s report was, 
as usual, very interesting, and demon- 
strated that Bethany Union continues to 
render a necessary and truly philanthropic 
service. Various special committees re- 
ported in regard to equipment needed in 
various departments. 

The Mission Circles have always recog- 
nized the value of the work of the Union, 
and have consistently given it financial 
support. They have also from time to 
time provided it with necessary equipment. 
The Universalist Women’s Alliance of 
Boston and Vicinity has also contributed 
generously in like manner. Just at present 
the House needs bed linen, towels and rugs 
for the rooms, and it is hoped that our 
people will aid the campaign which is 
now being carried on to supply the defi- 


ciency. Either money or articles may be 
sent to Miss Ruth E. Hersey, Superin- 
tendent, 14 Worcester Street, Boston. 

The president’s report reviewed the 
general situation and the work of the year 
just closed, and also dealt with the possi- 
bilities for future development. 

Among the interested listeners were 
Dr. Etz, Secretary and General Super- 
intendent of the denomination. He was 
apparently greatly pleased with the re- 
ports, and spoke with enthusiasm of the 
record of the Union, which, he declared, 
was a credit to the whole Universalist 
organization, for it reflected a successful 
philanthropy, soundly administered. 

The following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: President, Frank A. 
Dewick; vice-president, Rev. Seth R. 
Brooks; honorary vice-president, Mrs. 
E. F. Endicott; treasurer and clerk, Joseph 
G. Lufkin; trustees, Arthur E. Mason and 
Victor Friend; board of managers, Miss 
Clara A. Adams, Arthur E. Mason, Mrs. 
Otto S. Raspe, Miss Edith L. Wellington, 
Mrs. Edwin R. Sampson, Mrs. Harry L. 
Whitney, Miss Emily Bissell, Mrs. Harold 
D. Hamilton, Mrs. Wallace M. Powers, 
Mrs. M. P. Schonland, Mrs. E. I. Grant, 
Rev. Hazel I. Kirk. 


Ferry Beach Reunion at Arlington 


Well over a hundred enthusiastic Ferry 
Beachers of all ages gathered in the First 
Universalist Church, Arlington, Mass., 
Friday, May 1, for the first of the spring 
reunions. The welcoming committee was 
as follows: Rev. and Mrs. Robert M. Rice, 
Rev. and Mrs. Stanley Manning, Ernest 
C. Jones, Mr. and Mrs. Alvar W. Polk, 
Rev. Hazel I. Kirk, Gladys H. Wright, 
Adele Needham, Mrs. Myrtle Belyea 
Fielder, Mrs. Ruth Griffin Spaulding and 
Mr. and Mrs. Warren Guild. 

The supper, prepared by the Ferry Beach 
chefs, William Lewis and Robert Hosmer, 
was enlivened by singing led by Rev. Max 
A. Kapp with his customary enthusiasm, 
and Earle Dolphin at the piano. The 
printed Ferry Beach song sheet was used 
for the first time. 

The toastmaster, Rev. Francis W. Gibbs, 
introduced first the new Arlington minis- 
ter, Mr. Rice, who gave a happy address 
of welcome. Mr. Manning spoke about the 
greatly improved financial situation of the 
Ferry Beach Park Association and what it 
is going to mean in the way of improving 
the property. Cheers broke out when he 
held aloft the canceled ten-thousand-dol- 
lar mortgage note. ‘Ferry Beachers are 
going to be pleasantly surprised when they 
approach the Quillen this season,” he said. 

The audience was saddened when Mr. 
Manning announced the death of Dr. 
Henry M. Cary at Tokyo. All stood in 
silent tribute to a life that had borne out 
Dr. Shinn’s purpose in establishing the 


Ferry Beach meetings—‘‘the generation 
of missionary power.” It was directed that 
condolences be sent to Mrs. Cary and her 
son Harry. 

The secretary, R. F. Needham, called 
attention to the great activity in the in- 
terests of Ferry Beach ever since the meet- 
ings ended last summer. He asked the fol- 
lowing leaders to stand up: Ernest Soder- 
gren, who has done a great amount of work 
already since he was appointed superin- 
tendent of the property last year; Rev. 
Hazel I. Kirk, president of the Ferry 
Beach Ladies’ Aid Association; Mrs. Liz- 
zie M. Nelson, chairman of the Birthday 
Fund, and Chester Hutchings, Sr., of 
Salem, who is promoting a Ferry Beach 
rally at that church May 28. 

To bear out the radical aspect of May 
Day the toastmaster exploded “bombs” 
as he introduced various leaders to tell 
about the programs for the summer meet- 
ings. Rev. Frank Chatterton spoke about 
the Young People’s Institute. Rev. Tracy 
Pullman gave a “revolutionary” address, 
while Richard Fitts and Alan Sampson 
distributed a special edition of “The Gray 
Quill.” 

Mrs. Ethel Manning spoke for the W. N. 
M. A. and President Manning for the 
Ministers’ Conference. Dr. Arthur I. 
Andrews, dean of the World Affairs In- 
stitute, commented upon new features 
this year and distributed announcements 
of a prize scholarship for young people 

(Continued on page 638) 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 


revelation from God. 


4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


THE WORK IN JAPAN AND KOREA 


HE work in Japan and Korea will not lag because 
of Dr. Cary’s death. Other hands will take it 
up. Increasingly the Japanese and Koreans 

will do it for themselves. 

The work in Japan and Korea is organized for the 
purpose of making clear to the people in those coun- 
tries the truths of Christianity as Universalists under- 
stand them. 

Nobody under the auspices of our Church pro- 
claims to the peoples of the Orient that there is no 
truth or beauty in the religions of the East. Nobody 
tells them that they must believe the Bible and ac- 
cept Christ as their Savior or else be eternally lost. 
Our people say with Jesus, “One is your Father even 
God, and all ye are brethren.”’ They say it in Eng- 
lish classes, in history classes, in church school work, 
and in sermons. They say it in homes that shelter the 
needy, in kindergartens that teach the little ones, 
and in worship. They say it in words, but they say 
it more powerfully and effectively in giving and re- 
ceiving, in meeting and parting, in all the thousand 
little smiles and courtesies of everyday life. 

There is a great deal about missionary work 
that is illogical. People can make out quite a case 
against it. But religion is seldom logical. From 
the days of the Good Samaritan, religion has moved 
in the realm of the two pence—the two extra pennies— 
which the Samaritan gave after he had done all that 
was really called for. 

The work in Japan and Korea is to make the 
Japanese and Koreans understand and love us, and 
vice versa, and so put a few drops in the bucket of 
world understanding. 

If it be true that missionaries at times have been 
irritating to the peoples that they would help, we can 
safely say that ours have not been. Dr. Cary was an 
understanding kind of man. He saw beneath the 
surface what was intended. He conveyed good will 
in every gracious word and act. 

And now, after eighty-odd years of contact with 
Japan, a prophet and a saint comes out of Japan to 
our country in the person of Kagawa to share his 
vision of Christ and Christianity with us. His life 
is a vindication of the missionary movement as a 
whole. 

We ask our churches to back up the Church 
Extension Board at this juncture and give generously 


to our utterly unselfish, and therefore Christian, work 
in Japan and Korea. We are not on the make as a 
church in either Japan or Korea. Are we not all de- 
voutly thankful that this is true? 


* 


THE SUN OVER ETHIOPIA 


HE sun still shines over Ethiopia—not Mussolini’s 
sun nor Haile Selassie’s sun, but the sun whose 
rising no potentate can hasten and none make to 

stand still. The rain clouds drift across the sky, 
the tropical storms come and go, and to the wild 
creatures of the wood, and to man, for that matter, 
otf from the main roads, all goes on much as before. 

There has been a savage little interlude with 
queer lumbering things called tanks climbing up the 
mountains and belching fire, and thunder and light- 
ning and death from noisy birds in the sky, but over 
vast areas of the land life has not changed much. A 
throne that dates from the days of King Solomon 
has been toppled over and a wisp of a man called a 
King has been or will be saluted as Emperor, but 
Ethiopia lives and is likely to live when King-Em- 
peror, and the Dictator who made him, and the 
General of the tanks and the airplanes have all had 
their day and ceased to be. 

It is not that what Mussolini has done is unim- 
portant. It is vastly important to the world to have 
rulers and people act differently from the Italians. It 
really is not sporting to join a club and then suddenly 
seize a fellow club member, rob him, kill him and 
throw him out of a window. Italy was in the League 
with Abyssinia, and broke every known rule of decency 
and right. It is ail important, and the world has got 
to start over to establish a system where such things 
cannot happen. But still we can not help thinking 
about the sun and the winds and the rain clouds, and 
the seed in the ground, and the Blue Nile issuing from 
its great inland reservoir and flowing on to Egypt. 
Feverish, excitable men rush to and fro, weep in 
sorrow, or slap one another on the hack, but Old Man 
River keeps rolling along, and seed time and harvest 
follow on through the ages. The tanks are not every- 
thing. 

Now that he and they have got it, what are they 
going to do with it? 

Half of the gold reserve of Italy has disappeared 
for the war chest. Dare they sink the other half 
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trying to make Ethiopia a fit place for white men to 
live? 

We shall see what we shall see, or else we shall 
not see it unless we look down from the battlements of 
heaven or out of the peep-holes of hell. But the sun 
and rain and Blue Nile will see it all, and our faith is 
strong that they will in time see the end of all the 
brutes in high office and the supremacy of decency 
and fair play upon earth. 

* * 


ARE CHURCHES RUNNING DOWN HILL? 


O poke fun at statistics and statisticians is as 
superficial as to ridicule the Weather Bureau 
and its forecasts. Neither statistics nor fore- 

casts are infallible, but they are no less valuable on 
that account. We who know our churches know that the 
figures that they furnish on demand are considerably 
less than accurate, but they are not bad enough to 
justify the proverb, “There are three kinds of lies: 
lies, ‘special’ les and statistics.” 

So in a spirit of appreciation tempered with a 
judicious percentage of skepticism, we contemplate 
the latest Babson statistics issued by Mr. Babson’s 
private secretary. Under the caption “Protestant 
Faith Going Down Hill,’ The New York Times pub- 
lishes a summary, which was furnished to the “‘Asso- 
ciation of Statisticians of American Religious Bodies” 
at a recent meeting in New York. While Protestants 
gained 1,710,000 new members in 1921, last year they 
gained only 990,000. Our comment is that at least 
they gained. A survey of one thousand churches 


made by the Commission on Church Attendance 


of the Congregational and Christian Churches showed, 
Mr. Babson’s secretary, said “that only twenty-five 
percent of registered members were supporting their 
churches by personal attendance, and that only thirty 
percent of the seats in United States churches were 
being used.”” We do not question these figures. We 
who write have preached occasionally when only ten 
percent of the seats were occupied. 

“Our studies,’ the secretary reported, “would 
seem to indicate that Protestant churches of America 
are suffering from inertia and lack of sufficient interest. 
Clergy and laymen should consider an overhauling 
and a thorough examination. Every department of 
church work depends on church attendance. If 
church attendance continues to peter out, our mission 
societies and all our other church organizations will 
go overboard. To save the church our laymen must 
go to church.” 

Of course this is axiomatic. Every observer 
knows it to be true. The new laymen’s movement 
among men shows that the rank and file of men loosely 
connected with churches are realizing it. 

We confess surprise at the statement that between 
1931 and 1935 attendance at Sunday school declined 
eight percent, whereas attendance at church declined 
one percent. We want more evidence on this point. 
The zenith of church attendance according to the report 
was in 1880, but of Sunday school attendance in 1917. 

In 1934, 49.07 percent of the population belonged 
to churches, 80 percent of church gifts came from 
people over fifty years of age and eight percent of 
those listed as belonging to churches are dead. 


There seem to be no figures available for the 
dead ones still walking around. 

The fast moving Methodists stand at the top of 
the list in new members gained in 1934, the Baptists 
stand second and the Lutherans third. 

We see nothing in the report to be blue about. 
We recognize as a besetting sin a refusal to face facts, 
but we do not intend to encourage peopie to wallow 
in the slough of despond. 

Common sense tells us that Universalists are not 
so bad off that they- need throw down their arms and 
quit, or so well off that they can take a rest. 

In a period that is not easy for any church, we 
are doing reasonably good work, and in spots brilliant 
work, and the deduction we make from all the statis- 
tics is “Trust God and push on.” 


* * 


RUSSIA, ITALY AND GERMANY 


O save their respective countries from adopting 
economic policies like those in force in Soviet 
Russia, Benito Mussolini and Adolf Hitler 

placed themselves at the head of affairs. Now Italy 
and Germany are adopting the Russian economic 
system while declaring to high heaven that the supreme 
menace of the world is Communism. 

Of course Russia is not communistic in any true 
sense. Edgar Ansel Mowrer, the famous correspond- 
ent whom Germany banished some time ago, points 
this out in a despatch from Paris to the papers he 
serves, of which The Boston Transcript is one. “Soviet 
Russia,” he writes, “‘is a severe form of state capitalism ~ 
in which virtually no form of private enterprise is 
tolerated.” 

Referring then to Mussolini and Hitler he says: 


“We saved you from Communism,” was their 
slogan, and on this basis they were able to enlist the 
financial and personal support of a fairly large number 
of capitalists, both domestic and foreign. Today the 
said capitalists are sadly realizing that they merely 
jumped from the Communist frying pan into the Fascist 
tea-kettle, and that their choice is between being cooked 
in boiling fat and boiling water. 

In other words, that proffered choice between 
Communism and Fascism which partisans of both 
camps would like to make mandatory over civilized 
humanity, is hardly a choice at all. 

In verbal aim, of course, the two are very different. 
The Communists talk of the happiness of the human 
race; the Fascists of national glory. But the economic, 
and to a great extent the political, practice of the two 
sorts of talkers turns out to be increasingly similar. 
There are many persons who are coming to believe that 
Fascism is not so much “‘monopoly capitalism in its last 
defensive stage,”’ as the Communists wish to have it be- 
lieved, as ‘‘socialism as realized by the technical middle- 
class.” 


As one rich German describes his status, he is || 
simply a better paid clerk of the state, and in Italy |} 
individual liberty is less than in Germany. i] 

With the increasing complexity of modern life | 
and the obvious abuses of capitalism, it is to us evi- 
dent that there has to be more government ownership || 
and control. The logic of facts forces this situation 
upon Republicans, Democrats and Socialists alike. || 
We may disagree about what things we can or can not |) 
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contrcl as private individuals and private groups, but 
we are forced to accept the fact that things which need 
to be done collectively will be done collectively under 
one kind of machinery or another. That is all that 
the drift toward state socialism of which some of us 
are so fearful means. In our judgment we are not 
likely to adopt Russian, Italian, or German economic 
systems. The class which forces that kind of action 
upon us will wish it hadn’t. 


* 
“GIVE ME LIBERTY” 


ERE is the famous Saturday Evening Post article 
“Credo,” a little enlarged and given a new 
name. It is rather rhapsodical, but it is also 
interesting. The present writer agrees with one of 
the main theses of the book*, that it is better to live 
in the United States of America than in Russia, and 
that Communism is tyranny. Miss Lane was a Com- 
munist some seventeen years ago. She gave it up 
after visiting Russia. Now she makes a highly emo- 
tional testimony for liberty. It goes without saying 
that it is well done and is rather gripping, or the hard- 
boiled Saturday Evening Post would not have bought 
at. 

Miss Lane once brought out a life of Herbert 
Hoover. Vernon Kellogg, Hoover’s close friend, did a 
brief biography of Hoover at the same time. We have 
always turned to Kellogg to find out any fact about 
Hoover, and we have always remembered whole pages 
of the Lane book. 

The author is a newspaper woman with many 
magazine articles and books to her credit. 

We gather from her closing paragraphs that she 
would like to see the nominee of the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention for President of the United States 
defeated, and likewise infer that this will not hurt 
the sale of the book in the rock-ribbed states of New 
England. 


*Give Me Liberty. By Rose Wilder Lane. 
Green and Company: New York and Toronto. 
* * 


COMMENCEMENTS AND EDUCATION 


T has taken us the best part of a lifetime to realize 
that education is vastly more than schooling. 
Some of the newer writers on religious education 
are emphasizing the point, but it is not a new point. 

Sir Walter Besant, writing of Richard Jefferies 
(1848-1887), said: “He was sent to school ... . un- 
til the age of fifteen or so, but his actual education 
was at the hands of his father, who gave him his love 
for nature and taught him how to observe. For the 
faculty of observation, as Jefferies, Gilbert White and 
H. D. Thoreau have remarked, several gifts are 
necessary, including the possession of long sight and 
quick sight, two things which do not always go to- 
gether. To them must be joined trained sight and 
the knowledge of what to expect. The boy’s father 
first showed him what there was to look for in the 
hedge, in the field, in the trees, and in the sky.” (Bri- 
tannica.) 

Possibly that same wise father put into Jefferies 
‘“‘on intense desire to read all the books that he could 
borrow or buy.” Somebody did. That somebody, 


Longmans, 


Price 50 cents. 


probably never licensed to teach, was one of Jefferies’ 
great teachers. 

It is too bad that all the teachers are not good 
teachers. Rum is a teacher. The ward politician is 
a teacher. The close-fisted deacon is a teacher. The 
pedantic school teacher, more’s the pity, is a teacher, 
too. 

The home, the church, the job, the movie, are 
influential, effective teachers for weal or for woe. It 
is a cheering thought that we are beginning to realize 
these facts. The centennial of the public school sys- 
tem of the United States, to be celebrated next year, 
is a good time to take stock of education—not to mini- 
mize the possibilities that lie in seminary, university, 
public school, kindergarten, but to broaden out our 
ideas of education, to plan to work with schools, not 
against them, to realize the fatal carelessness of most 
of us in regard to the education of the children for 
whom we are especially responsible. 

Many a “mute inglorious Milton” would not be 
mute if he were not spoiled by those who would will- 
ingly lay down their lives to serve him. 


* O* 


IN A NUTSHELL 

Dr. James R. Joy, chairman of the editorial 
board of all the Christian Advocates and editor of the 
New York edition, who has just retired, tells of the 
storm of protest when he changed the format of the 
Advocate from newspaper to magazine size: ‘“‘We used 
to use it for our pantry shelves after we had read it, 
but with the new size, that is impossible.” 


At one time William Randolph Hearst proposed 
to start a newspaper in England. He gave up the 
plan when his lawyer told him that he must allow for 
an expenditure of two million dollars a year to pay 
judgments in libel suits sure to be won against him if 
he ran his English paper as he does those he owns in 
the United States. 


“Tf the liberal,’ writes John Haynes Holmes, 
‘was optimistic in an optimistic age, this is evidence 
not that his faith was unsound but that it was over- 
sanguine. The liberal was mistaken not in the power 
of man but in the stubbornness of the world with 
which man has to contend.” 


“Geographical psychotherapy” is what a doctor 
called it at a medical meeting in Washington. It 
means a vacation. Earl Godwin of The Washington 
Times says that these fancy names, “mortician,” 
“realtor,” etc., make a frightful dent in the pocket- 
book. 


As the reactionaries and radicals swing into ac- 
tion, says Harry Ward, the fighting Methodist, 
there is not room enough left between them for the 
liberals. We have known liberals who could quietly 
make room. 


In one of Westbrook Pegler’s syndicated articles, 
under the title ‘“Fair Enough,” he says, ‘“The truth is 
that the Nazis want God on their side, but on their 
terms and subject to party discipline.” 
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How I Think of Immortality’ 


Edwin Markham 


OES man survive the grave? Does he pass 
qi onward to some existence beyond the shadow 
of the valley? If he does, we ought to know 
something about it, for it is a beautiful thing 
to look far ahead—to take the short step with the 
long look. 

I believe that there are more revelations of life to 
come. I believe that God is the Divine Dramatist; 
that He has created a vast drama with many exits 
and many entrances; that this earth-life is only one 
scene in the romance of the Infinite. 

Yet it looks to us as if the footsteps of the de- 
parted one die out forever at the grave. We see no 
footsteps going beyond. But the philosopher knows 
that seemings are often deceptive. We see the star 
set; yet no star goes down but it climbs another sky. 

So I believe that when the soul disappears from 
this world, it disappears only to become manifest upon 
another scene in the wondrous drama of eternity. 

It is not incredible to me that we should survive 
death. The thing that is incredible is life itself. Why 
should there be any life at all? Why should this 
world of stars have ever come into existence? Why 
should we be here in this sun-illumined universe? 
Why should there be green grass under our feet? 
Why should there be the whitening ocean and the 
cliffs that hold the waters back? How did all this 
happen? All this revelation of grace and of grandeur, 
this is the incredible thing. Whence did it come, and 
what power sustains it through the long cycles of time? 
This mystery excites my astonishment, compels my 
conjecture, creates my reverence. 

Life is incredible, yet we know that we are here 
in the midst of life. Some Ineffable Power has called 
us out of the unknown. And the Power that has 
called us into this revelation of wonder can easily 
have prepared for us another surprise beyond the 
abyss of death. And I believe that this Higher Power 
has created a world for us beyond, a world of spirit 
for the spirit of man, a world that sets this world right. 

And there is a philosophy of spirit that supports 
this view, and St. Paul gives us the key to it in his 
great statement—“There are bodies natural, and there 
are bodies spiritual.”’ 

In other words, there are two kinds of substance 
in the universe. There is a natural or physical sub- 
stance and there is a spiritual or higher substance. 

We know something of material substance, for 
we are constantly in contact with material forms. 
But these forms are not living forms. They take on 
the appearance of life in plants and animals and men; 
but they take on this appearance only because there 
are living spiritual forms within them. The flower is 
alive only because there is a spiritual flower within 
it, a spirit flower that ascended out of the substance of 
the spiritual globe that exists, and always has existed, 
within this outer physical globe. The bird is alive 


*An address delivered in All Souls Universalist Chureh, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., of which the Rev. Cornelius oreo nay is min- 
ister, on April 26, 19386. 


and pulsing with joy only because there is a spirit 
bird within it. A man is alive, and meditates on 
the great mysteries, only because there is a spirit man 
within his physical body. And the expression of life 
in a man is higher than the expression of life in a flower 
or in a bird, only because his spiritual brain consists 
of a higher grade of physical substance. There are 
many grades of spiritual substance, just as there are 
many grades of physical substance. 

Pure matter, unimpregnated by spirit, is dead. 
Matter of this sort cannot think, cannot feel, cannot 
see. 

Back of the human body there is a spiritual body, 
back of the human brain there is a spiritual brain, 
something that is spirit, something that is vital sub- 
stance, something that is deathless and divine. 

In the light of this philosophy, all forces are 
spiritual forces. Material forces are non-existent. The — 
winds and the waves leap and thunder against the 
cliff, the thinker thinks—all as a result of spiritual 
forces, whose occult origin is in the spiritual world. 
So we men and women are now spirits. Man does not — 
become a spirit at death; the embryo of his spirit is 
bestowed upon him in the mother’s womb. He comes 
into the world a soul, wearing the body, “this muddy 
vesture of decay,” as a time-vesture, as a temporary 
envelope, which enables him to function for awhile 
upon this lower nature plane. 

What, then, is the soul? The soul is an organism. || 
It is an organism existing as the living form within 
the body. Hence every physical organ of a man has || 
a spiritual organ within it, giving form and stability || 
to the physical. So when this spirit form leaves the 
body at death, the body begins to crumble, because | 
nothing is left to maintain the fabric of the frame. | 
The soul is the form maker, the body builder, “the 
soul is form and doth the body make.” | 

Since the soul is the living substantial organism |} 
within my physical organism, I do not look at youl} 
wth my physical, but through my physical, eye; I do}} 
not feel with my physical hand, but through my'}f 
physical hand; [ do not think with my physical brain, |} 
but through my physical brain. The only thing that} 
can see, can feel, can think, is the spiritual organism} 
within the physical frame. i} 

What was the ground of the old skeptics when they| | 
denied the survival of the soul? They said that they 
physical brain secretes thought (somewhat as th | 
liver secretes bile). . Therefore, when the physica il 
brain crumbles, the whole man crumbles. If there if 
nothing but a physical brain in us, the old skeptics} 
would be right, because as soon as the physical brai | 
melts away there would be no thinker left. But if 
man thinks with his spiritual brain, then death has 
no power to destroy the thinker. 

Now, what happens to a man at death? The soul} 
of man, with only a brief delay, passes into the soull 
of the world. What I call the soul of the world is the I 
spiritual world that is imbedded and breathing as thé! 
living substance within the physical world. Matte i 
is only a mist, and back of this mist is the primal 
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and undying world, the world of spiritual reality, the 
world that pulses and vibrates within all these thou- 
sands of physical forms. All this wonder we call na- 
ture is only the time-vesture of the eternal. 

If nature is only a time-vesture, the body may 
also be looked upon as a time-vesture. The use of the 
body is to enable the soul to come into contact with 
the physical world, and thus absorb the knowledge 
that a man can acquire on this physical plane. The 
divine master of the universe wishes to give us many 
kinds of experience; so we have these material bodies 
in order that we may take part in this earthly scene in 
the long drama of existence. Fach man is given a 
physical body somewhat as an actor is given a mask 
for his appointed role. 

Wearing this mask of the body, we come into 
conscious contact only with the physical world. Our 
physical eyes, for example, project our sight only into 
the physical universe. Thus the spiritual world is 
temporarily shut away from our vision. This is the 
reason that we do not see into the world of spirits 
that is pulsing all around us. 

3 As soon as death clears away from the soul the 
mist of matter, we look at once into the next world 
with all its wonders. And it is a blessed thought that 
‘all the departed men and women are received by noble 
comrades over there, and are made to feel at home on 
the paths of the new existence. 

And it is also blessed to know that a departing 
soul does not need a physical body; in the hereafter 
he will not need such a body any more than a hand 
needs a discarded glove. The spiritual body will be all- 
sufficient; it will be an electro-vital body, organic, 
evolving, imperishable. We now see that the higher 
spiritual world is not, as Dante thought, in some 
remote expanse in the heavens. The spiritual world is 
here, here very near these earthly paths we travel— 
near but invisible to our eyes on this hither side of 
death. It is within our physical world just as a man’s 
soul is within his body. 

And at death, what happens? The spirit man, 
after a brief waiting, rises out of the cast-off husk of 
the body. This is the resurrection. The resurrection 
takes place at death. 

Where does the man go? He doesn’t go any- 
where, for he immediately finds himself in the spiritual 
world, finds himself mingling with his old friends, his 
old associates. Each man goes to his own kind, for 
spiritual affinities are universal, and are forever 
drawing us to our fates, to our fortunes. 

Here is something to give us pause: each man 
goes to his own place. Each man joins those who are 
kindred to him in spiritual qualities. This is a terri- 
fying fact: we go to those who are kindred to our souls. 
Only by being noble ourselves shall we ever come into 
permanent association with other noble comrades. 

I am giving you my judgment based upon my 
study of the Bible and the great seers, also upon my 
knowledge of the logic of life. We shall hereafter go 
to those who are kindred to our spirits, our souls, 
whether they be good or whether they be evil. Vast 
groups in the next world will gather together under 
the persistent urge of spiritual gravitation, of spiritual 
affinity. This social law is the basis of the idea of hell 
and heaven—hell being the rallying ground of the 


loose-thinkers and loose-livers, that horde whose ruling 
love is the push of the self-life; while heaven is the 
rallying ground of those consecrated men and women 
who believe in love and justice, who believe in subor- 
dinating private interest to the public welfare, who 
believe in the services and the generosities of the holy 
brotherhood. All men and women of this noble sort 
will inevitably gravitate toward one another, will seek 
to organize themselves into a society under the in- 
spiration and leadership of the social Christ. All in 
heaven live for one another. All in hell live on one 
another. 

Thus we see that both heaven and hell are 
founded upon the logic of Ifie. What happens here 
on earth gives a forecast of all that will happen here- 
after. (Will all rise out of hell at last? I hope so.) 

It is my belief that the next world will do much to 
set the wrongs and miseries of this world right. In 
that better country men will still be men, and women 
women; and I feel sure that immense preparation has 
been made there for the amendment of all the lacks 
and losses of this earthly life. 

Unquestionably the next world will have lofty 
realms for all expanding and ascending souls. The 
horizon of knowledge will be widening forever. 

Here on earth we are cramped, cabined, and con- 
fined. Here only a few get liberal education; the 
millions get only a slight education; other millions get 
no education. Our life here is not organized on the 
ground of the higher wisdom. But in that better 
country that is ahead there will be thousands of 
schools and colleges, and the teachers will include the 
wise men and women of all ages and all lands. Soc- 
rates and Plato and Anaxagoras will be there with 
more than the wisdom of Greece; Dante and Savon- 
arola and Mazzini will be there with more than the 
wisdom of Italy. Carlyle and Ruskin and Charles 
Kingsley will be there with more than the wisdom of 
England. And Lincoln will be there. 

The next world, then, is not a floating phantasy. 
It is something as practical as woodchopping. There 
all upward-looking souls will enter into their real 
happiness, for they will enter into the joy of the holy 
brotherhood. Selfishness will be eliminated. This is 
the main practical purpose of religion—to help us to 
eliminate selfishness and to make us ready for a 
divine society on earth and for a divine society in the 
heavens. 

There, O friends, you will enter the path of an 
eternal progress. There will be a field for the man- 
ifestation of all your dreams. If. you are an artist, 
there you will practice your art; if you are a gardener, 
there you will practice your craft; if you are a scien- 
tist, there you will find ample field for your exploration 
into the laws and processes of the universe; if you are 
a political leader with an honest heart, you will find 
opportunities for service in organizing higher ex- 
pressions of brotherhood. In that better country will 
exist the nobler form of political wisdom where gov- 
ernment becomes the organ of fraternity. 

So it is a great hope we have ahead—a social and 
industrial order quickened by the spirit of the Christ 
and based utterly on love, labor and loyalty. 

We see, then, that what we call heaven is only a 
belated response to the great command, ‘Seek the 
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Kingdom and its justice.’’ It is a realm where the 
Christ will appear as the scientist, the artist and the 
lover. 

It was this Lord of heaven who said of old, “I am 
the bridegroom.” So we can well believe that the life 
of heaven is a long drama of love, a romance of the 
Infinite. 

Now God is eternal Youth. This is the reason 
why the earth sinks into winter, only to rise into the 


glory of a new spring; and this is the reason why the 
universe, although snowed upon by the ages, remains 
forever young. And this is the reason why all souls 
who touch the vitalizing and valorous love-life of 
God round at last into youth again on the fragrant 
paths of the new existence. For we have the good 
news that all upward-looking souls, even the old and 
decrepit, will grow young again under this thrilling 
touch of the youth of God. 


Rags and Ropes 


Alfred R. Hussey 


And Ebed-melech the Ethiopian said unto Jere- 
miah, Put now these old cast clouts and rotten rags 
under thine armpits between the cords. And Jeremiah 
did so. So they drew up Jeremiah with cords, and 
took him out of the dungeon.—Jer. 88 : 12-13a. 


mH EY were a help. Scarcely could the prophet 
have done without them. In his rescue from 
a living grave, both the ancient rags and the 
Bae} new ropes play a part. Without the one, he 
could not have been liberated from his dungeon at all. 
Without the other, his emancipation must have been 
difficult and painful. Picture to yourself the situation. 
Jeremiah is in sore plight. Cassandra among the He- 
brew prophets, fated to proclaim unpopular truths, 
ever to “take the side which seems wrong to man’s 
blindfold eye,”’ in Jerusalem his outspokenness has 
aroused the wrath of the party in power. Its mem- 
bers have manipulated the weak king to cast him into 
prison. By royal decree, he is taken out and flung 
into an empty cistern in the temple-courts, there to 
sink to his arm-pits in the mud, and left to die. His 
situation is desperate. He is like to perish. But, after 
a day and a night in durance vile, rescue appears, 
and from a quarter wholly unexpected. Although 
hated and feared by the military and ecclesiastical 
leaders, the prophet is popular among the working- 
people, and from these now comes a deliverer. Moved 
by Jeremiah’s plight, a humble colored man, whose 
black skin covers a tender heart, dares to venture 
into the royal presence and beg for clemency. The 
king, a coward at heart, always at the mercy of the 
latest pleader to gain his ear, grants Ebed-melech’s 
request, gives orders for the prophet’s release; and 
straightway thirty members of the palace guard 
proceed to where he lies imprisoned. The pit is deep, 
and they let down new ropes with which to draw the 
prisoner up. But first, having brought with them a 
handful of old rags, garments worn, tattered, bits of 
ancient robes and vestments long since discarded, 
these they fling down, bidding the captive bind them 
under his arm-pits and wrap them about the cords, to 
prevent the latter chafing the tender flesh. This be- 
ing done, Jeremiah is drawn up and set at liberty. 
“So they drew up Jeremiah with cords, and took him 
out of the dungeon.” The “old cast clouts and old 
rotten rags” serve their purpose. By this combination 
of old and new, the prophet’s life is saved. 

Now in this dramatic anecdote we can, I think, 
find the symbol of a truth, vital and always timely. 
The story suggests the inherent value of gifts from 
the past. The tattered rags and cast-off clothes used 


in the rescue of the prophet suggest the part played 
in life by ancient possessions, traditional beliefs and 
points of view, archaic ways of thought and action. 
They seem to have outlived their usefulness. For 
their original purposes, they are good for nothing. 
Obviously, their destination is the rag-bag. But as old 
cloth—silk, cotton, linen—is useful for polishing 
floors, or the binding up of wounds, so, in life, the 
scraps and tatters, discards from earlier days, instead 
of being thrown away as entirely useless, are worthy 
of preservation, if only to ease new hurts, to soften 
the rawness of what is new, to reduce the chafing — 
which novelties are all too apt to produce. 

I know that the tendency of youth is to discard 
them as altogether worthless. Young people are all 
for progress. Their disposition is to cut loose from the 
past, definitely, once and for all. Adolescence has 
small patience with its elders. It is firmly convinced 
that the future is all that really matters. ‘Let the 
dead past bury its dead.’”’ That which is done is done. 
“He who has put his hand to the plough, and looks 
back, is not fit for the kingdom of God.” ‘Let the 
great world spin forever, down the ringing grooves 
of change.”” Young men and women are instinctively 
distrustful of age, its caution, conservatism, worship 
of the past. Experience can teach it nothing. Such, 
moreover, is essentially the spirit of the modern age. 
The life that now is is incorrigibly forward-looking. 
Its temper is inherently progressive. | Nowadays, 
not youth alone, but middle age as well, disillusioned, | 
cynical, hard-boiled, is enamored of novelty, contemp- | 
tuous of yesterday and all that it implies. Since the | 
beginning of the century, so much has happened; so _ || 
many idols have been toppled over, so many beliefs | 
have been proved invalid, such a throng of ideas and || 
institutions, once regarded as steadfast as the ever- | 
lasting hills, have dissolved into thin air—that myr- | 
iads of people, swept off their feet, finding themselves | 
adrift upon a chartless sea, with “the anchors that 
faith had cast dragging in the gale,” helplessly, blindly | 
seeking some sure foothold, are grasping at straws, | 
welcoming any novel interpretation of life which 
seems to offer them a light amid the storm. Among 
all classes and professions, the spirit of revolt is 
abroad. Everywhere men are more or less in rebel- | 
lion against the established order. In art, politics, || 
literature, the church, the home, there is manifest an || 
unwillingness to look back, an eagerness to break || 
loose from all that binds us to the past, to have done 
with tradition and authority, and boldly steer for- || 
ward into the uncertain future. 
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All of which deserves high praise. Ever the way 
called heresy is the road leading to life everlasting. 
Life’s other name is Onward. Yet the past cannot be 
so lightly flung aside. Complete amputation of old 
from new is impossible. The prophets of the new day 
notwithstanding, tradition, experience, paths already 
trodden, ancient days and ways, are not without their 
value. The fact is, everywhere, in all of us, antiquity 
and modernity are inextricably commingled. The 
past is never wholly dead. In places, at times, al- 
together unexpected, it comes to resurrection. We 
can never say of a task that it is definitely over and 
done with. For, by the law of the transmutation of 
moral forces, the energies employed, no less than the 
influences engendered, have their effect upon us 
through many a day to come. Existence is a fabric 
closely-woven. In it the bright-colored threads of 
novelty and progress are conspicuous. But the back- 
ground to the unfolding pattern makes no slight con- 
tribution. 
paths are incessantly crossing and recrossing. Every 
man, like the hero of Christ’s parable, is a householder 
who, ceaselessly, brings forth from his treasure things 
both old and new. In all our living memories are as 
potent as hopes. What we have learned through pre- 
vious experience helps us to solve our present prob- 
lems. But for that we should make many more mis- 
takes, commit more sins, than we do. Not a little is 
to be said in support of Emerson’s famous doctrine of 
circles. Life is an ascending spiral, ever swinging 
round in a series of tremendous circumferences, each 
of which, sooner or later, turns back upon itself 
though perpetually upon a loftier and wiser plane. 
- We need scarcely to come to middle age before proving 
this truth. What a way old friends have of reappear- 
ing! How the habits of childhood, the likes and dis- 
likes of youth, come back again to make their presence 
felt! How inevitably our vices and virtues come home 
to roost! Yes! old days and ways are inseparably 
bound up with every part and detail of present-day 
existence. So much so that, in any given situation or 
experience, to completely separate the new from the 
old is impossible. The wise man recognizes this fact, 
accepts it, and utilizes the past, just as the men who 
drew up Jeremiah made use of old clouts and rags to 
soften the rawness of the present, to prevent the 
chafing of spirit which radicalism and complete 
novelty ever bring with them; and so to attain to 
a loftier plane of being by means of a combination of 
what is old and what is new. 

For example, consider the relation of the Old 
Testament to modern Christianity. Not long ago, 
The Churchman, organ of the liberal wing of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church, printed a number of letters 
protesting against the reading in church of lessons 
from the Pentateuch, the Books of Kings, and 
- certain portions of the prophets. The writers of these 
letters held that there was nothing inspiring in this 
ancient literature, largely made up of myths and folk- 
lore, reflecting the crude superstitions of bygone ages, 
having nothing in common with the beliefs and as- 
pirations of today. Likewise you remember how 
Thomas Carlyle once contemptuously dismissed the 
same writings, scornfully branding them, “Hebrew 
old clothes.”” Yet Judaism was the soil whence sprang 
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Christianity. You cannot fully understand the one 
without being familiar with the other. Jesus himself, 
to no small extent, was a child of his race. Upon his 
life and character, his racial background exerted a 
tremendous influence. The same thing is true of St. 
Paul, and most of the other leaders of primitive Chris- 
tianity. 

While also true is it that popular government 
in England and America, its conception of law, its 
administration of justice, its notion of the duties and 
responsibilities of the individual citizen, rests firmly 
and squarely on principles laid down by Old Testa- 
ment religion. So still in church and state, the point 
of view of ancient Judaism, its faith in one God, its 
reliance upon conscience as the court of last appeal, its 
emphasis on character as superior to creed, its im- 
plications of religious liberty, these ‘‘Hebrew old 
clothes,” are still potent to conjure with. Unless, 
somehow, the changes now manifest in church and 
state manage to incorporate their moral and spiritual 
substance, their efforts will be in vain; the cure will 
prove far worse than the disease. 

Furthermore, the selfsame truth elsewhere urges 
itself upon our notice. Take, for example, the ques- 
tion of manners. Nowadays, courtesy is at a discount. 
Politeness is looked upon with suspicion. We are 
living in an age of rudeness. For the practice of so- 
cial amenities most Americans, especially those of 
the younger generation, have neither time nor in- 
clination. Children are not brought up to say, 
“Thank you,” to answer letters, or to respect their 
elders. In consequence, life with multitudes of people 
is hard, slangy, uncouth, utterly lacking in the gra- 
cious qualities it possessed in days gone by. The 
change is regrettable; because, while politeness at 
times may be insincere, or degenerate into stiff for- 
mality, nevertheless, courtesy lubricates human 
intercourse. Good manners soften and relieve the 
strain of social relationships. At its best, politeness 
springs from a warm heart, self-respect, consideration 
for others. It is, therefore, an essential factor in 
Christian living, as well as an integral element in all 
genuine civilization. Rudeness with savagery and 
lawlessness goes hand in hand. 

So also is the knowledge of history vitally im- 
portant. History is not merely a lifeless array of 
names and dates. ‘History,’ as Lord Bolingbroke 
said, “is philosophy teaching by example.” Ex- 
perience is a mighty educator. To know the past, 
to understand something of the ordeals: through 
which humanity has progressed; to be able to view 
human evolution in long perspective, beholding the 
rise and fall of empires, the appearance and vanishing 
of this or that institution, the intervals of chaos and 
darkness separating eras of enlightenment and positive 
advance; to study individuals against their back- 
grounds—to do this is to learn much about human 
nature, what are its constituent elements, how it 
operates. While, at the same time, familiarity with 
history helps us to avoid mistakes, and in times of de- 
pression encourages us not to lose heart, to face the 
future unafraid. 

Or consider mysticism in religion. Your modern 
rationalist scoffs at it, will have none of it. Today 
not a few liberals regard it as morbid, introspective, 
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unhealthy. This, they insist, is one of the legacies 
from the past which ought to be scrapped. It has no 
place in the faith of reason. Their position is not un- 
warranted. Too often ascetic Christianity is self- 
centered, other-worldly. It comes dangerously near 
to superstition. The mystic, his mind sicklied o’er with 
the pale cast of sentimental piety, dwells in a self- 
constructed world utterly removed from truth and 
stern reality. But his is mysticism carried to excess. 
There is a mysticism which is not obscurantism, but a 
conscious dependence upon God, heartfelt, humble, 
devout. All the great scientists, the greatest saints, 
prophets, poets, have been mystics at heart. One 
and all, they have been conscious of something outside 
themselves, a wisdom, power, and love, eternal, im- 
mortal, invisible, universal, omnipotent, from whence 
came their strength and inspiration. And _ liberal 
Christianity is seriously defective, unless, with all its 
knowledge and practicality, without surrendering one 
jota of its intellectual honesty, it likewise has its 
moments of radiant vision, its firm sense of depend- 
ence upon a Power, a Love, infinitely greater than 
man, austere, mysterious, ineffable, whose inexhaust- 
ible reservoirs can be tapped; communion with which, 
or rather with whom, brings with it “the sense of an 
immortal trust, the brush of angel-wings.” We all 
need them, the times when, through what Lowell calls 
“the soul’s east window of divine surprise,”’ we behold 
heaven and earth bathed in the light that never was 
on sea or land; see angels ascending and descending 
upon all the sons of men, know “God is, not was,” 
whispering, 


“Nor bounds, nor clime, nor creed, Thou know’st; 
Wide as our need Thy favors fall; 
The white wings of the Holy Ghost 

Stoop, seen or unseen, o’er the heads of all;” 


breathless with adoration. 

Such are some of the inheritances from the past 
which “are not of an age, but for all time.’”’ We can- 
not do without them. Yet of them the modern radical 
is contemptuous and distrustful. He will have none of 
them. New ropes for him! As he sees it, if mankind 
is ever to be rescued from its present plight, there 
must be a complete break with the past. Only by 
turning our backs deliberately on paths already 
trodden, only by cutting loose from every tie that 
binds us to yesterday, by blazing trails entirely fresh, 
can humanity ever hope to enter the promised land. 
If the Jeremiahs of today are ever to be drawn up 
out of their pits, it can be only by means of new 
cords, even though their use produces chafing and 
cruel torture. No matter! the end will justify the 
means. 

And mingled with these heretics of heretics, 
cheek by jowl, are conservatives whose cry also is loud 
in the land. We all know them. Incorrigible stand- 
patters, they also run true to form. Cautious, wor- 
shipers of things as they are, distrustful of innovations, 
resenting changes of any kind, their habitual cry is, 
“The old is better.” ‘The faith of the fathers is good 
enough for us.” Their disposition inherently static, 
they persistently look backward with energy worthy 
of a better cause. These, also, confess that the world 
is not as it should be. Mankind, like Jeremiah, is 


fallen into a pit. But for its salvation they offer, not 
new ropes, but rags and cast-off clouts, the beliefs, 
methods, systems, institutions, of other days. These 
are tattered, in some instances rotten, but no matter, 
they are soft. They can ease man’s plight, even if 
they are powerless to change it. 

Whereas, obviously, the most efficient method 
lies somewhere midway between these two extremes. 
The way out of our present situation, for you and me 
and all humanity, can be found only by a combination 
of radicalism and conservatism. What mankind needs 
is ropes plus rags; cords, raw but strong, wrapped 
around, softened, by clouts ancient yet emollient. By 
listening to the voices of past and future, with an open 
mind, a trained intelligence, bravely sifting out the 
true from the false, the wheat from the chaff, pre- 
serving “‘all the good the past hath had,” profiting by 
the experience of those gone before, noting where they 
have made mistakes; yet holding fast to everything 
intrinsically valuable while at the same time gallantly, 
resolutely, we face forward convinced that the Golden 
Age lies not behind but ahead; persuaded that there 
are still heights to be scaled, battles to be fought, 
fresh revelations of beauty, truth, and goodness more | 
glorious than any that our fathers knew, yet to be) 
vouchsafed us. By doing this, our faith grounded in 
the living God, a God, not of dead yesterdays, but of 
confident tomorrows, we can find ourselves gradually | 
and easily drawn up out of our sorrows, disappoint- 
ments, failures, anxieties, into a life freer, happier,| 
more thrilling and more fruitful, than ever we have 
known before. Let the past teach, warn, ease, inspire. |] 
But cling not to it. Look forward and not back.|) 
Bravely adjust yourself to whatever changes the pass-} 
ing years may impose, eagerly faring forth into the4 
time that lies ahead, steadfast and serene in the 
assurance that whatever happens God is with us. 
He will not leave us, nor forsake us. In Him is no} 
variableness nor shadow of turning. ‘Each morn 
unfolds some fresh surprise.’ And every night we} 
can lie down and take our rest, “‘a day’s march nearer 
home.”’ 


A MORNING PSALM 
Robert Whitaker 


So still the morning! almost seems profane 
The movement toward activity again. 
Being enough to answer being’s end, 

In this calm perfectness; too rare to rend— 


With any word of speech, or toil of hand. 

Enough in wordless wonderment to stand 

And watch the sunlight, as the glory spills 
Into the canyons from the radiant hills. 


Well might a Peter wish for booths anew, 
That so communion nevermore were through; 
Never the task, to wrestle in the plain 

With man’s insistent madnesses again. 


So still the morning! may such gift be mine,— 
What winds or heats may move me to repine 
That dawn’s tranquillities are fled away,— 
Morning re-wakes within me all the day. 


Los Gatos, Calif. 
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Cam p) HE Rev. Henry M. Cary, D. D., died at 
ao); Tokyo, Japan, April 30, 1936. Details of 
his illness have not been received. About 
22 a year ago he broke down with tuberculosis, 
but improved under rest, and it was believed that 
the disease had been arrested. The last letter that 
he wrote to Dr. Etz was dated April 9, and in it he said: 
“T caught cold again and am in bed today as a pre- 
caution against slipping back. Nothing serious.” 
Henry M. Cary was born in Burlington, Iowa, 
February 14, 1878, the son of Henry and May Mon- 
fort Cary. His father was a liberal-minded Catholic 
and his mother a Methodist. As Dr. Cary once 
wrote: “Both were non-hellions, and to that extent 
Universalists. Both believed in the Christian churches 
of other people, as well as in the 
Christian people of other churches.” 
Young Cary was brought up as 
a Catholic, and was educated for 
the priesthood. He was ordained 
“with misgivings,” as he himself 
put it, “which later were amply 
justified.”” He became a member 
of a missionary order of Regulars, 
so-called to distinguish them from 
the secular clergy. In 1904, he 
volunteered for work with the Amer- 
ican Catholic Mission in Argentina, 
and was sent to that country. For 
five years he was monastic librarian, 
a post which gave him large oppor- 
tunity for reading and study. Be- 
sides, he had special tutors in the 
classics, philosophy and theology. 
As he himself wrote: ‘‘My undoing, 
from the Roman point of view, was 
a consequence of my work with a 
well-known Catholic professor of 
church history, who set out to 
prove that the Catholic Church had 
never committed itself, as a church, 
to the doctrine of intolerance.” 
When he was the Universalist minister at Little 
Falls he wrote the following: 


After some adventures in South America and Spain, 
I returned to the United States, and then broke with 
the Church. I was befriended by Dr. W. W. White, 
president of the Bible Teachers’ Training School in New 
York, who made me a place in the school as literary 
secretary. Later I took charge of a Mission on West 
Sixty-seventh Street. Then I was fortunately placed 
as pastor of the Cragsmeer Federated Church, Crags- 
meer, N. Y., through the influence of Mrs. George 
Inness, Jr., who is one of the supporters of the Tarpon 
Springs Universalist church. At Cragsmeer we had in 
one church representatives of thirteen denominations. 
It was a unique community and a special providence 
for me. Later I worked for the Congregational Home 
Missionary Society of New York State until I met Dr. 
Frederick W. Betts, of our church in Syracuse, through 
whom I was transferred to the Auburn Universalist 
church. After two years there I came to St. Paul’s 
Universalist Church, Little Falls, N. Y., where I still 


am. During my stay in New York City I took some 
special courses at Union Theological under Fosdick 
and another whose name and teachings I have for- 
gotten. 


In the Universalist Church he served at Auburn, 
N. Y., from 1916 to 1918, in Little Falls from 1918 to 
1924, and in Tokyo, Japan, from 1924 until his death. 

His schooling was gained at a high school in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., and at St. Francis Xavier College. 
Lombard College gave him the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Divinity in 1926. 

On February 28, 1907, he married Maude Symon- 
ton Lyon, M. A., who since has been given fellowship 
as a Universalist minister. Their children are as follows: 

Julia, now Mrs. Hugh Tigner of Middletown, 
N. Y.; Maude, now Mrs. Ralph 
Hayden of Flushing, L. I., N. Y.; 
Regina, Mrs. George M. Lapoint of 
Kinston, N.C.; Henry M. Cary, Jr.,. 
who is now in Tokyo, Japan. Two 
children by Mrs. Cary’s former 
marriage are Robert, living in Glens: 
Falls, N. Y., and Alfreda, who is now’ 
Mrs. Geoffrey Vaughan Morgan, 
and is living abroad. 

Surviving, also, are Dr. Cary’s 
mother, living in New York City, 
and a brother in South America. 

In Japan, he became the rep- 
resentative of the Universalist 
General Convention, or head of the 
mission of the Universalist Church. 
His experience with other countries, 
his tact, his scholarship and _ his 
genuine friendliness, stood him in 
good stead, and he was a success 
from the start. The Japanese always 
have been devoted to the Carys. 

An account of the Japanese 
work of Dr. and Mrs. Cary will 
appear later. 

Dr. Fred C. Leining, superin- 
tendent of Universalist churches in New York State, 
sends the following tribute: 

“When it was my privilege to be chairman of the 
Board of Foreign Missions of the General Convention, 
it was my duty to find a successor to Dr. Samuel G. 
Ayres, as a representative of the Universalist Church 
in Japan. I wrote only one letter to one man, asking 
him if he and his wife were interested in this enter- 
prise of good will to Japan, and that letter was ad- 
dressed to Dr. Henry M. Cary. He was then pastor 
of St. Paul’s Universalist Church in Little Falls, 
N. Y. Quickly the answer came: ‘Ma and I want 
to go.’ 

“Dr. Cary, by his training in the Roman Catholic 
Church and his mental and spiritual growth into 
Universalism, was eminently qualified for this service. 
Mrs. Maude Lyon Cary had distinguished herself at 
missionary conferences as a master in comprehending 
this world movement. Husband and wife were ad- 
mirably surrounded by their group of children, who 
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were certain to be helpful in making the contacts with 
Japanese children. 

“We know the marvelous work they have done 
in Japan. Then these children, one by one, returned 
to the United States and the parents were alone. 
Then the return of their son, Harry, to assist them in 
the work. What a joy this event gave, particularly to 
the father, who knew that his health was in a pre- 
carious condition! 

“Dr. Cary lives in our hearts as a real Uni- 
versalist. He was a great minister, great because he 
held nothing back in his ministering. He endeared 
himself to the Japanese, to folk in Little Falls and 
Auburn, and to people wherever he went. He was 
a great-hearted friend. 

“Oh, how it hurt him that we have not been 
giving the dollars to sustain his work! His letters 
have tried to conceal this disappointment. May we 
be worthy of the memory of Dr. Henry M. Cary. 
This is the greatest tribute that we can pay him and 
the members of his family in Japan.” 

The General Superintendent sent out the following 
letter to all the ministers, under date of May 4: 


Dear Fellow Minister: 

We have all been shocked by the news of the sud- 
den death on April 30 of the Rev. H. M. Cary, D. D., 
head of our mission in Japan. His long and faithful 


service under difficult conditions has been a great chap- 
ter in our history. His health, undermined by the 
trying climate of Japan, has given way, but his spirit 
goes on. He has literally “laid down his life for his 
friends” and our cause. 

We had planned to send out for circulation among 
your people a general leaflet about the Japan work. 
This was already in type. Naturally it dealt with Dr. 
Cary’s own work as well as with the rest of the mission. 
We have stopped the printing of this as, of course, it 
is now inaccurate. 

However, activities will continue in general until 
some decision can be made as to the future policy to be 
pursued. Mrs. Cary and Harry Cary, Junior, are still 
at work, and we must not desert them and our other 
workers. 

Will you make a special appeal on International 
Good-Will Sunday on May 17 for a generous free-will 
offering for this cause in the name and spirit of Dr. Cary, 
who gave the last ounce of strength and ability he had 
to the work? Let’s make it a great day of memorial for 
him, and a call to consecrated service such as he ren- 
dered. 

The funds we must raise on this date are for the 
current fiscal year—one half of which has elapsed. 
May our people express, in this practical way, their 
appreciation for one of our most devout and devoted 
feilow-workers who has given his all for our common 
cause. 

Roger F. Etz. 


Two Members of the American Legion Discuss 
the Christian Leader 


A subscriber to the Leader asked the business office 
to have his subscription stopped on its expiration. 
The editor, contrary to his custom, wrote and asked 
why he was taking this action, and said that if it was 
because of difference of opinion as to editorial policy or 
articles published he would appreciate a frank state- 
ment. The subscriber took time to write an interesting 
and important letter, for which we are most grateful 
to him. His letter and our reply follow. 
The Editor. 


Charges Against the Leader 


OUR letter of April 21 places me in a rather 
embarrassing position. I almost feel that 
the circulation manager was guilty of a breach 
of confidence in calling my letter to your atten- 

tion. I had grown personally very fond of you through 
your writings and the personal correspondence that 
has passed between us, and I had hoped that my 
letter would escape your attention. The fellow who 
gets all excited and writes the editor telling him in no 
uncertain terms to ‘“‘stop my paper” was the attitude 
that I was trying to avoid. I have studied your letter 
for the past few days, trying to determine just what 
my answer should be, and I fully realize that you have 
placed me on the defensive. 


Please bear with me while I review my connec- 
tion with the Universalist Church. As a boy we 
oecasionally attended a small Universalist church in 
northeast Georgia. My father loved it, and although 
seldom attending any of its services I became at- 
tached to it. Later, off at school and in the army 


during the war, and for several years following the war, 
I never united with any church, hoping sometime to 
be near a Universalist church. While teaching I lost 
the opportunity of getting a position as head of a rural 
consolidated school because I was not a church mem- 
ber. During all those years I had taken a small part 
in Sunday school activities, including teacher or assist- 
ant in various towns. On moving to some years 
ago, I was happy to learn of the church, and soon 
joined and became interested in church literature. 

In the meantime I had become interested in the 
work of the American Legion. During the war the 
scenes of destruction and misery had so impressed 
themselves on me that it seemed that I wanted to do 
something for those who came out crippled in mind 
and body while fighting in a war that was not of their 
own making, and I wanted to take part in an or- 
ganized way in an effort to prevent a recurrence of 
war. 

It would sound dramatic, I suppose, to say that 
I had made a pledge to that effect during the war, and 
that was the reason why I joined the Legion. Such 
statements would be far-fetched. I will say, how- 
ever, that the Legion has come nearer supplying these 
needs than any other organization, to my way of 
thinking. Through Fidac the allied veterans wrote 
the declaration on which was based the Briand-Kellogg || 
pact. It is composed of nearly ten million people in | 
eleven countries, organized for the express purpose of || 
bringing about better international understanding. || 
The last year or two the Federal Council of Churches || 
has reversed its stand, and is now supporting the move 
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to “take the profit out of war’ that has been a key- 
note in Legion policy for years. The stories about 
tremendous war profits in the press were carried in 
the Legion publications in the years 1922 to 1924. 
The world was not ready for such a move, and cared 
little that two new millionaires were made in America 
for every three American soldiers killed in action. 
The opening clause of the Nye-Vandenberg Resolu- 
tion starts: “Whereas, the veterans of the World War 
speaking through the American Legion have... .” 

In spite of these facts, it seems that every religious 
publication takes a particular pride in pointing out 
that veterans spend all their time advocating TNT. 
This is exemplified by a recent incident. While riding 
on the train to Atlanta my wife saw a friend of ours, 
who is a past commander of the Georgia Department, 
come in bringing a lady’s suitcase. He introduced the 
lady hurriedly to my wife and left the train. Not 
catching her name, my wife took her to be the friend’s 
mother, and asked, after awhile, if she was a member 
of the Auxiliary. The lady was very much offended, 
and stated all the Legion and its Auxiliary wanted was 
to get this country into another war, that all Legion- 
naires wanted to get back into the army, because $30 
per month was more than any of them could make in 
civilian life. Later we found that this lady was not 
related to our friend, and that she was a national 
officer of the woman’s missionary society of one of 
the larger denominations. I have seen church leaders 
come into meetings of farmers and ask for permission 
to speak, and take up valuable time quoting mislead- 
ing statistics about armaments. 

The Christian Leader seems to follow the same psy- 
chology. Editorially a few years ago the Leader 
criticized certain air-maneuvers as a waste of money 
and as inciting the war spirit. The claim was even 
made that they were contrary to the terms of the 
Briand-Kellogg pact. A short while later the army 
air force was called upon to carry the mails in an 
emergency. The loss of life and the wreckage of 
planes was appalling. Pacifist propaganda had been 
so successful in preventing appropriations that the 
planes were obsolete, and very few pilots had had 
enough experience in the air to make them able to 
maintain regular schedules. The loss of those lives 
helped to some extent to rouse the country to the 
danger, for if our air force was not equipped to handle 
a simple peace-time task, it certainly would be poor 
protection in time of war. / 

Recently when De Pauw University abolished 
their R. O. T. C., The Christian Leader editorially and 
otherwise alluded to the action, and such statements 
were made as that the training was of little value and 
that it tended toward war. In 1932 the Department of 
the Interior made a survey of the opinions of graduates 
of colleges giving R. O. T. C. training. The results 
are published in Pamphlet 28 of the Office of Educa- 
tion. There were 114 graduates of De Pauw who 
answered the questionnaire. All of them stated that 
R. O. T. C. had definite educational values. Only 
one said that a militaristic attitude was produced. 
Not one recommended that it be abolished, ninety- 
seven were in favor of making it compulsory for the 
first two years, and only seventeen in favor of making 
it optional. 


Now it so happened that in 1920, when I returned 
to college after the war, I signed a petition to get out 
of military drill. I also signed petitions against 
compulsory attendance at chapel, and in favor of ex- 
tending Thanksgiving holidays over the week-end. 
Remembering how easy it is to get a college student 
to sign anything, it seemed amusing to read a head- 
line in the Leader such as, ‘‘Mars loses another re- 
cruit,” when some kid wanted to sleep through an 
eight o’clock drill period, or some student’s father saw a 
chance for some publicity. 

Yet in spite of all these stands taken by the 
Leader, and other papers, for years, I have been horri- 
fied to find within the last few years the same publica- 
tions taking such a vigorous and militant stand against 
Mussolini’s action in Ethiopia and Hitler’s entry into 
the Rhine zone. This was accompanied by direct and 
veiled suggestions to our Department of State and to 
America generally that we should take part in punitive 
measures against these countries, and intimating 
that force should be used to stop them. It seems 
ironical that the same groups which would do away 
with all forms of national defense would be the first 
to attempt to place us in a position where force might 
be necessary. 

Then another grudge is that all societies of veter- 
ans have been classed as “‘fascists.’”” The first indica- 
tions that ever came to my attention about fascistic 
work in America was when I served on a committee 
at the Chicago Convention of the Legion in 1933. A 
report was made of an organization in Los Angeles, 
and the convention adopted a vigorous resolution in 
regard to it.. A year ago the organization to ‘““‘Com- 
bat War and Fascism” approached the national of- 
ficials of the Legion to get their help. Some study 
was given to it, and the Legion finally said that if the 
word “Communism” was added we would whole- 
heartedly join in the fight; but, like the young man 
in the Bible, they turned away sorrowfully. 

Recently a great tumult has been raised, and the 
Leader has again proved its leadership by observing 
the direction of the crowd and running around to get 
in front, in regard to a requirement for teachers to 
take the regular oath of all office-holders. One edi- 
torial in the Leader said it was not so much the oath, 
but that they hated to bow down to the will of the 
Legion. All sorts of claims have been made of inter- 
ference with academic freedom, which is just as dear 
to the Legion as to any other group. One man, in a 
recent contribution to the Leader, made the most 
enlightening statement that teachers should go ahead 
and take the oath, for in doing so they would circum- 
vent the Legion and other similar groups. He pointed 
out that the Legion did not realize it, but that the 
Constitution itself permitted academic freedom and 
all free speech. I suppose that he got a big hand for 
the victory over the Legion. Possibly others, how- 
ever, had read, as I had, a week or two before in some 
press releases, a statement from the Commander of 
the New York Department along exactly this same 
line. It was not even original with him, but adapted 
from statements from national headquarters. 

The Legion has been accused of being “‘thugs’’ 
and stooping to extra-legal methods to combat sub- 
versive elements. They have been accused of calling 
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anyone who disagreed with them a Communist. I 
have personally inspected some of the documentary 
evidence held by the National Americanism chairman 
of the Legion, and I am convinced that he has proof 
of all the charges that he makes. I do know that the 
Legion is in close touch with the Department of Jus- 
tice. 

We do know that subversive activities are being 
carried on, although we do not think that a ‘“Red”’ 
hides under every bed. 

You have likely arrived at the conclusion that 
the Legion is a religion with me, and you may be 
right, just as the job that furnishes me employment 
is a religion, the church I attend and the betterment 
of the community in which I live. I realize that the 
Legion has its faults, but I should like to see them 
attacked with facts and not by gross misstatements. 

So imagine my surprise to find that the official 
organ of the church that I had waited several years to 
join, seemed to take such stands. For some time I 
tried to use the old method, where an “outraged sub- 
seriber” ‘‘takes pen in hand to give the paper a lec- 
ture.” However, an “anti”? never did get anywhere, 
and maybe the paper would be valuable from the 
standpoint of learning the viewpoint of the other side. 
For the past year or two the idea of not reading the 
publication has been gradually taking hold. I re- 
gretted to take the step, and it was done after careful 
thought. You think that my group is reactionary and 
fascist. I think that your group is just as unfair. 
You think that my group wants to build up arma- 
ments so that we can have another war. I think that 
you are trying to tear down all defenses, and as soon 
as we are helpless will begin to throw stones at our 
powerfully-armed neighbors. We are a long way 
apart. I have had and continue to have a high per- 
sonal regard for your writings. Your “Love That 
Never Failed”’ is, in my opinion, one of the best things 
I have seen on the human side of war. The general 
make-up of your publication, the type of contributions, 
the strength of the editorials, leave nothing to be de- 
sired. Even “Cracklings” is enjoyed, since I have 
not seen a Literary Digest in some time. I have been 
and am distinctly proud of the character of publica- 
tion sponsored by my church. I am trying to pre- 
serve these sentiments. 

I feel that some real dangers today exist in Com- 
munist activity. For example, thinking men in Ala- 
bama today feel that the work of the International 
Labor Defense in the state will start another wave of 
lynchings, which were about stopped. We know that 
a small amount of subversive activities are being car- 
ried on in our schools. I know personally one college 
teacher who believes in an overthrow of the existing 
order. Not having been in his class room, I do not 
know whether he teaches it or not. We know that 
the International Labor Defense is a branch of the 
Communist Party. I believe in academic freedom, 
and believe that a teacher of economics should teach 
the underlying principles of Communist economics, 
and do not ask that he “hiss the word through his 
teeth.”’ All that is possible under Americanism (which 
also can be pronounced without a smirk). I could ask 
for no better platform than outlined by Elmo A. Robin- 
con in the April 25 Leader, where he quotes a “professor 


of English literature in a college on the Pacific Coast.” 
In fact I should hate to live in a state that would permit. 
the presidents of some of its leading colleges to be 
hissed by Legionnaires and Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
as he quotes from a ‘Protestant editor” in the same 
article as happening in Boston. In fact, in my ig- 
norance, I was at first inclined to scoff at the same 
statement, but it so happened I was not in Boston at 
the time. It is true that I have never heard of Le- 
gionnaires hissing anybody or preventing any ques- 
tion from being discussed, but. then I live in the 
“Bible Belt,’ and not in erudite New England, and 
a “Protestant editor’ cannot be disputed. Anyhow, 
it seems that the old State House is under poor leader- 
ship when a citizen is denied the right to be heard. 
It must be a poor sucessor to the New England town 
hall. 

Well, you asked for my reasons. As already said, 
a position that is negative is hard to defend, and this 
one is poor. My citing of passages is bound to be 
incorrect, because done from memory. No great. 
upheaval of policy will be caused by these incoherent 
mutterings. As an individual member in one of the 
weaker groups of the church no great loss will be felt. 
So maybe I can serve better by confining my activities. 
to my local group, and possibly attending services a. 
little more. 

Your fairness in asking me for a word is appre- 
ciated, and when you come South I sincerely hope that. 
I can have the pleasure of meeting you. You have 
me whipped, and I admire a man who can get the best. 
of me, even though it does make me a quitter. 


The Editor Replies 
a) HIS letter is strong and admirable, and it gives 


3 &> me an opportunity to make my position 
clear. 

= Only once do you slip from the high level 
of your argument, and that is when you speak of the 
Leader ‘‘proving its leadership by observing the di- 
rection of the crowd and running around to get in 
front.” That does not go with the rest of your letter, 
or with your expression of personal regard. It may 
be true, but I doubt it, and probably nearly all who. 


know the editor or follow the editorial policy of the | 


paper would assert that the opposite is nearer the 
truth. 

Referring to the Leader from memory, it is likely 
that in some instances you confuse statements in con- 
tributions with statements in editorials. 
the paper. Therefore the natural inference is that all 
are backed by the paper. That is true in part. They 
are backed to the extent of believing that the stand- 


point should be given a hearing in the paper. An | 
editor can not dodge the responsibility of sending a. || 
thing out to the world in print, and he could be sued | 
for libel in a contribution as well as in an editorial, but. | 


his own views can be ascertained only in the editorials 
or in the articles that he himself writes. 


The key to the policy of the paper in regard to war 
and peace may be found in the simple statement. | 


which I believe you could make as well as the editor. 
We are against war and for world peace, and we be- 


lieve that the development of the military mind is ||) 


the greatest menace to peace that we have. 


All are in | 
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General Ludendorff recently published a book, 
called “The Totalitarian War,” in which he took the 
position that war is not an agency of national policy, 
but the policy itself, not the means to an end, but the 
end. War, he holds, is the supreme reality in the life 
of a nation. Peace is but a preparation for war. 
Christianity is a weakening influence in the life of a 
nation. Shintoism is a superior religion. “An army 
can never be numerically strong enough.” 

These views could be dismissed as the views of a 
fanatic if they had not become the views of one of the 
greatest nations. 

_ As an educator, you must sense the power of 
education and the evil possibilities inherent in educa- 
tion for war. I refer to education now in the broadest 
sense, as meaning all the influences that reach the 
developing mind, the Hearst papers, the remark heard 
in the street, the example of the parent, the Sunday 
school class, and all that makes up the life around a 
child or adult. 

There are influences vastly stronger than any 
that this paper possesses. You represent some of 
them. You are a teacher. About you is the glamor 
of patriotic service in the greatest war of history. In 
you is the power of an honest, able, determined man. 
All that our paper can do in this war-peace business 
is to try to influence some of you leaders. 

Now both of us believe in Christianity, and in the 
Universalist Church as a channel through which the 
Christian spirit can reach men and the institutions 
men have made—governments, legions, lodges, politi- 
cal parties, what not. The war spirit means the death 
of Christianity. The problem to which you address 
yourself, and to which I now address myself, is, how 
can we have armies, navies, poison gas, ships and 
people to operate them to the highest pitch of ef- 
ficiency, without generating the war spirit, without 
developing to some extent at least the mentality of 
General Ludendorff? We have to have armies and 
navies as things are now, and, having them, we have 
to grapple with the danger of their determining the 
real education of the country. Is not one way of 
avoiding danger, pointing out the danger? Is not 
another way of avoiding the danger, giving repre- 
sentation in the church paper to those who see so 
clearly the antithesis between Christianity and war 
that they refuse to take any part in war? Is not a 
third way, raising the question as to what is adequate 
defense and checking the activities of those to whom 
no appropriation is big enough? 

All that you write about Fidac and about the 
pledge you made to yourself to give your life to prevent 
a recurrence of war, shows that so far, at least, we are 
not far apart. 

Now, as to the attitude of religious publications 
and church leaders toward the American Legion. I 
do not guess about it. I know that plenty of things 
have been said on both sides that are not based on 
exact fact and are not fair and kind. I must admit 
that I too have been guilty. Not to excuse myself, 
but simply to explain, I want to say that the mentality 
of many Legion people I have met is poor and their 
idealism low. Of course that could be said of church 
people too, but in either case the duty of speaking the 
truth humbly and in love rests on us as Christians. 
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The key to the Leader opposition to any maneu- 
vers lies not in the maneuvers, but in the effect on 
other nations. In particular cases the opposition may 
have been wrong. The key to the Leader opposition 
to R. O. T. C. activities lies in the word “‘compulsory.”’ 
Putting anything of that kind into law—flag salutes 
by children, oaths by teachers—seems to us to ad- 
vance our nation on that dangerous road down which 
Germany has plunged. And in education for patriotism, 
which seems to us 2 wise and beautiful thing, the whole 
value is sacrificed by compulsion. 

If you do not want to read in the Leader veiled 
and direct references to the necessity of this nation 
taking its share of the hardship of the world, doing its 
part to clean up the messes of the world, acting like a 
good citizen of the world who never dodges his re- 
sponsibilities, then of course you ought to stop the 
paper. But if this standpoint is not right, there al- 
ways is the opportunity given in the paper for readers 
to point out where it is not right. 

Now we must say a few sharp things about the 
people in our camp, and a few kind things about the 
people in the other camp. Both are said, not to placate 
you or others like you, but to reveal the background 
out of which come the editorials in the Leader. 

We get terribly tried by church people, and 
doubtless make ourselves terribly trying to them. 
And often they are the church people who labor for 
peace. They try us by their fanaticism, short- 
sightedness, and mean, belligerent spirit. Not all, of 
course, or a majority, for some of our noblest Chris- 
tians are serving God and humanity along these lines 
in ways I never can equal. I dump tons of peace propa- 
ganda, most of which I can not use, but some of which 
I will not use. When you are bothered by what gets in, 
reflect on what stays out. When the deacons took 
Beecher to task for his jokes in the pulpit, the effer- 
vescent young preacher said, “Brethren, if you only 
knew how many I choke down and keep back, you 
would not say a word about the few that pop out.” 

Now about the people in the military camp. The 
great body of men in the armies and navies of the 
world whom I have known have been not only lov- 
able fellows but high-minded men. I think now of 
Belgians, British, French, Italians, Australians, Cana- 
dians, South Africans, New Zealanders, and Americans, 
whom I knew from 1917 to 1919, and -of Germans 
whom I knew in 1915. Of most of them my memories 
are beautiful and precious. Some were regulars and 
some were volunteers. The vast majority hated war 
like poison. Practically every man of them would 
deliberately have stepped in front of me in a place of 
danger. They never would let the other fellow down 
even if it meant death to themselves. The places 
where they fought, and where many of them died, 
are to me among the most sacred places on this earth. 

I like to believe that we have that high type of 
men in our army and navy, and that they will not let 
the country down by wanting war or fighting democ- 
racy. But there is danger in both fascist and com- 
munist trends in the country, and while our method is 
constructive rather than destructive, we shall not 
hesitate “‘to ery aloud and spare not.” 

But don’t you think that the church and the 
paper need both of us to give light and leading? 
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The Children’s Rally---an Achievement 


Susan M. Andrews 


exINY meeting attended by a large company of 
ee children, in which children themselves take 
part, is likely to be interesting. Sometimes 
it turns out to be exceedingly so. That is 


afternoon, April 26. Even those who had put time 
and thought into planning the program.admitted that 
what actually took place far exceeded their expecta- 
tions. 

The Sabbath School Union, which sponsored the 
affair, decided last year that in addition to holding 
meetings and institutes for church school teachers in 
the Greater Boston area, it might be well occasionally 
to plan something for their pupils. In November, 
1934, the first venture was tried—a peace pageant 
held in the Church of the Redemption, participated 
in by members of some eight or nine near-by Univer- 
salist schools. A rainy day, but a church crowded to 
the doors proved that the plan had been well re- 
ceived. So this year’s committee wisely included 
something similar in its program, a Sunday afternoon 
meeting in the spring with Miss Ruth G. Downing as 
special guest and speaker. 

By four o’clock the church was well filled with 
children, church school teachers and officers, parents, 
and a goodly number of interested friends. The order 
of service announced that the processional hymn 
would be sung by three junior choirs. But no one 
realized how effective a beginning this was to be—the 
entrance of some sixty boys and girls in vestments, 
singing ‘The world, dear Lord, is very large,’’ and 
singing it unusually well, too. From our churches in 
Malden, Wakefield and West Somerville these groups 
had come. Their contribution to the program was a 
large one. 

The Rev. Fred Hamilton Miller, president of 
the Sabbath School Union, welcomed those present, 
then called the roll of church schools in the district. 
The following, representing about two-thirds of the 
congregation, responded: Arlington twenty-four, Cam- 
bridge twenty, Charlestown ten, Everett two, Grove 
Hall fourteen, Malden forty-eight, Medford fourteen, 
Medford Hillside twenty, Melrose two, Roxbury ten, 
Saugus three, Somerville First two, West Somer- 
ville forty-one, Waltham twelve, Wakefield twenty- 
two. 

Farticipating in the service of worship were 
Minnie Sherman, a junior from the Somerville, First, 
church school, who gave the opening sentences, Carl 
Seaburg of our Medford school, another junior, whose 
reading of the story of the Good Samaritan would 
have done credit to one many years older, and Charles 
Greenway of Waltham, who led the group in prayer. 
For the singing of Mendelssohn’s “If with All Your 
Hearts,” the three choirs, seated in the front section 
of the church, rose and faced the congregation. So 
well was this done it was hard to believe that not 
until that afternoon, at a brief rehearsal, had these 
three groups ever sung together. The service ended 
with the singing of a hymn in Japanese by Mrs. Lester 


Hatch, a former teacher in the Saugus church school, 
in whose class the guest of the day was a pupil many 
years ago. 

Next Miss Downing was presented. And from 
the moment she stepped forward in her Japanese 
kimino and began to speak until she finished, every- 
one, regardless of age, was fascinated listening to her 
story. The Little Silver Bridge, which was her topic, 
she had brought with her. It was a small Japanese 
coin worth about two and-a half cents in American 
money. Given to her by the Rev. Nelson L. Lobdell 
at the Y. P. C. U. convention in Utica in 1918, she 
told how she had treasured it through the years. In 
time it came to symbolize her growing desire to go to 
Japan which, in 1929, was actually realized. 

Then, without the children’s knowing it, she pro- 
ceeded to build a bridge of understanding and friend- 
liness over which they might travel toJapan. And she 
did it perfectly. What child is there who does not 
love to hear about children of the same age in another 
country? Miss Downing wisely began at that point. 
With a large doll to represent Ai ko San, the fourteen- 
year-old daughter of the Murai family, a boy doll for 
the younger brother Kin San, a smaller one for Matsu 
ko San, with the baby Chibi Chan on her back, every- 
one felt acquainted at once. And it was great fun 
following each one through the day from the time 
mother rolled back the amado (wooden shutters) 
which had enclosed the little house for the night, 
until bed time, when they were drawn out again. 

For everything that was described—the clothes 
the children put on, the breakfast they ate, the things 
each one took to school, errands for mother on the 
way home, a class at Dojin House in the afternoon, 
Miss Downing had interesting and colorful objects to 
show. Everywhere children sat on the edge of pews, 
eager and interested. On the platform was a display 
such as appears in every Japanese home at the annual 
girls’ festival. Seven ‘steps’ covered with a bright 
red cloth on which sit at the top the emperor and em- 
press dolls, next below three ladies in waiting, then 
five court musicians, two arrow-bearers, three men 
servants, and finally the miniature royal carriages and 
furnishings for the emperor’s home. All this was 
explained. Then on a large white paper Miss Down- 
ing made with a brush some letters of the two al- 
phabets which the children of Japan have to learn in 
primary school, and a few of the 3,000 Chinese charac- 
ters which must be memorized by the end of the sixth 
grade. All of which made our system of reading and 
writing, which we sometimes think of as complex, seem 
simple indeed. 

In reporting some of the happenings at Dojin 
House, both among the small children who attend 
kindergarten in the morning and the older ones who 
go for special classes in the afternoon, it was apparent 
how large a part the teaching of friendship plays in 
the work our representatives are doing. And not 
only on Sunday but throughout the week the children 
come gradually to an awareness of God as the Father 
of all children everywhere. Miss Downing closed by 
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suggesting that each child, that night before going 
to sleep, think for a moment of the boys and girls 
in Japan who would be just beginning their day. 
“Thoughts,” she said, “are bridges, and it is surprising 
how much help they are to us in Japan.” 

The attractive order of service, printed in brown 
on cream paper with a picture of the children of the 
world gathered about the child Jesus, was admired 
by everyone. At the bottom under the caption, “A 
Prayer to Read at Home Tonight,” was the following 
by Amelia J. Burr: 


Our Father, you have given me 
So much of love and joy today, 

That I am thinking joy and love 
To other children far away; 


Wherever they lie down to sleep, 
Happy and tired with work and play, 

Yellow and brown and black and white, 
Our Father, bless us all tonight! 


Hardly had the meeting closed and the strains 
of the recessional, “‘Forward through the Ages,’”’ died 
away before the speaker was completely surrounded 


by eager boys and girls. Her invitation to come for- 
ward to see at close range what was on the platform 
had met with one. hundred percent response! Another 
minute and every member of the choir, now in “citi- 
zens’ clothes,’’ was back, and clamoring for a place 
on the platform, too. For almost an hour Miss 
Downing was busy answering questions, explaining 
this and that, signing her name in Japanese and 
English on the order of service which each child 
had carefully preserved. 

Everyone used superlatives in describing the 
meeting afterwards. Everyone was grateful to the 
Sabbath School Union for making such a gathering 
possible—to Miss Dora J. Brown, the secretary, who 
cared for the many details of arrangement, to the 
organist, Mr. Marsh, to the local choir leaders, Miss. 
Hodsdon of Wakefield, Dr. MacArthur of Malden 
and Miss Sweet of West Somerville, as well as Mrs. 
Margaret Sandberger of Arlington, who conducted 
the joint rehearsal. And finally, everyone went away 
more convinced than ever that when it comes to 
cultivating world friendship we do well to begin with 
our children. 


Peace Education Comes Alive 
Devere Allen 


ABOT only among reactionaries and super- 
» patriots has a contempt existed for what is 
commonly called “‘peace work,’ but often 
among those with a keen desire for freedom, 
social justice, and the end of war. The warrior clan 
and its hosts of patrioteers, however romantic about 
the social usefulness of imperialism or military defense, 
‘at least have gone about the task of mobilizing public 
“opinion with thoroughness, spectacular appeals, and 
a skepticism about the mental processes of the average 
man which has brought them results. On the con- 
trary, peace propaganda has been traditionally inef- 
fective, lacking vigor of conviction, revealing a singu- 
lar blindness to political and economic realities, and 
suffering in popular appeal from sentimentality or 
drabness. 

In its first half century of organized existence, 
from 1815 to 1865, the peace movement was concerned 
with the correction of any popular view of it as “‘wild”’ 
or radical. “Our object,” said William Ladd, head of 
the first national peace federation a hundred years 
ago, “is not to create excitement, but to allay it.” 
Peace, he insisted, “appeals not to the boisterous and 
noisy passions of mankind, but to the pity and philan- 
thropy of the humane, the common sense of the in- 
telligent, and the piety of the Christian.” With ana- 
lytical insight, but not with constructive Imagination 
in this particular, he went on to confess: “Hence its 
still small voice has been listened to by but a few; and 
by many it has not been heard at all.” 

Jolted by the successful use of spectacular mass 
appeals during the Civil War, that portion of the 
peace movement which had not itself succumbed to 
war’s attractions began the deliberate employment of 
symbolism to arouse the masses. In those days L. 
Prang and Company, dealers in art goods of the 
period, when repeatedly asked by “peace workers” 


for lithographs, prints or posters, invariably replied, 
“We have not much which directly illustrates peace.” 

Determined to challenge the emotional monopoly 
of war and preparedness propaganda, the Universal 
Peace Union launched a nation-wide appeal to war 
veterans for swords as gifts to peace education. 
Thousands were received and forthwith melted into a 
plowshare which with public ceremonies was sent to 
Geneva in celebration of the Alabama arbitration set- 
tlement between Great Britain and the United States; 
this relic of peace symbolism still is preserved at the 
Geneva City Hall. Small replicas of the plow were 
cast and introduced into American schools. Badges 
of incredibly vague anti-war significance were manu- 
factured from cannons and widely distributed. Peace 
flags were devised by wholesale, and one of these was 
taken by Peary to the North Pole at the request, be- 
lieve it or not, of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution. ‘ 

But something was wrong. Peace was still an 
abstraction; its methodology was confused and the 
collective lifeblood of its proponents was often cold 
and thin. Lured by arbitration as a catchword, di- 
vorced from the struggle for social justice, manned 
for the most part by the elderly and respectable, the 
peace forces marched with sacrificial devotion on a 
treadmill. Even in the years leading up to the World 
War they counted naively on the rudimentary legalism 
of the Hague Tribunal, and were so little conscious of 
the economic struggle that in the coal strike of 1902 
the most radical of them were urging the strikers to 
desist in the name of peace, because the strikers 
themselves might some day be employers and should 
now sympathize with their oppressors! 

In the years that followed the World War, the 
need of facts on world problems was emphasized by 
some of the peace organizations, and specific or even 
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radical programs were stressed by others. Almost not 
at all until very recently, however, were the anti-war 
groups able to emulate, beyond an occasional pageant, 
parade, or public demonstration, the mass emotional 
appeal of their opponents. As the power of the radio, 
the movies and modern press publicity began to be 
manifest, a resort to these implements of popular edu- 
cation became increasingly necessary for the forces of 
peace. The Women’s International League for Peace 
and Freedom, the National Council for Prevention of 
War, the War Resisters’ League, the New History 
Society, and others, began by one device or another to 
use symbolism, color, spectacle and drama. World 
Peaceways, as a specialist in posters, graphic advertise- 
ments and radio, began to attract attention. The 
staid if not ponderous facts of the Foreign Policy As- 
sociation blossomed forth in a series of vivid, simple 
booklets which he who ran could read. The National 
Peace Conference was formed, and announced a pro- 
gram of popular education by radio and otherwise. 

In the meantime, the zest and drive of youth 
through comparatively radical student groups, along 
with a general appreciation of the part that economic 
causation plays in war and particularly the impact of 
the depression, had combined to produce a state of 
mind throughout much of the peace movement, far 
more receptive to suggestions of basic economic 
change than ever previously. Even business men of 
the more liberal type, their own confidence in the eter- 
nal rectitude of the present economic order sorely 
shaken, saw in the speech of Sir Samuel Hoare when 
Foreign Secretary of Great Britain, in which he ad- 
vocated a more generous redistribution of raw ma- 
terials and markets, an approach toward a more fun- 
damental and at the same time a more familiar aspect 
of the peace problem. Almost simultaneously the 
veteran labor leader in the House of Commons, George 
Lansbury, expressed the growing demand of Labor 
parties throughout most of the world for a new effort 
to remove the causes of war in the political and 
economic structure of society, striking at the psycho- 
logical moment a keynote which reverberated in 
popular interest in much of the globe. 

It was at this moment that the Fmergency Peace 
Campaign, carefully formulated through protracted 
conferences and innumerable private discussions, in- 
spired by Ray Newton, Peace Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Friends’ Service Committee, but aided by a large 
number of experienced and well-trained advisers from 
all over the country, launched a two-year crusade with 
a program of realism hardly achieved before in the his- 
tory of the struggle to prevent war. Beginning with a 
search for pacific alternatives to international conflict, 
and the upbuilding of international institutions, the 
movement went on to express its eagerness for the 
promotion of “such political and economic changes 
as are essential to a just and peaceable world order.” 
It did not stop here, as so many purely legalistic or 
exclusively political movements have done, but 
furthermore planned to mobilize unflinchingly, in the 
face of conscription and the war plans of the military 
and naval authorities, a vast army of war resisters in 
the ranks of labor, in the churches, in the schools, in 
all sorts of organizations for public service, and in the 
home, uniting them in an effective opposition with 
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the purpose of making the waging of another great 
war a practical impossibility. 

To infuse with a program at once so constructive 
and so vigorous as this a campaign in which it is hoped 
to spend a million dollars that will accomplish the 
results of three million because of the sacrificial way 
in which the workers in the campaign are operating, 
is to throw into glaring contrast the somewhat sickly 
movements which characterized the peace cause be- 
fore the World War. 

Nothing is of more fundamental significance. 
Peace education, field work, argument by literature or 
radio or movies, will or will not have any social utility 
according to whether or not there is genuine vitality as 
well as something of an adventurous and challenging 
mood at the heart of the movement in its very be- 
ginnings. 

Hopefully indeed, the Emergency Peace Cam- 
paign has from the first been aware of the need for. 
the dramatization of peace, not only by the peace 
players it is sending through the country from Brook- 
wood Labor College, not only by ordinary radio talks, 
parades, demonstrations, huge mass meetings, and 
delegations to Congress, not only by elaborate and 
concrete programs for local community action, not 
only by pressure applied to political candidates, but) 
also in its outreach toward the creation of an aroused 
public opinion, intellectually convinced and stirred | 
into emotional momentum. | 

Thus the initial series of more than three hundred 
mass meetings and institutes from coast to ‘Apr 


launched by the Emergency Peace Campaign in April 
and May, went far afield from that lugubrious por-) 
trait of flat and deadly pacifism painted on one occa-) 
sion in the despairing words of Perey MacKaye: “Of! 
all causes in history, the cause of international peace is} 
probably the noblest, yet of all symbols appealing to} 
the world’s imagination its symbol, the dove, is prob- 
ably the most anemic.’”’ In the gay nineties, when} 
leaders of the peace movement liked to refer to peace} 
as “an aged matron,” they were equally fond of sing-, 
ing the doleful melody “Fly Away, Gentle Dove.’’}} 
Hence we can sympathize with Mr. MacKaye, who) 
declared: “The dove is no match for the devil. If war | 
is ever to be vanquished, it will be by St. George or] 
Raphael, not by the bird of Noah. In brief, it is| 
only peace militant, not peace dormant, that can sup-} 
plant the heroic figure of war.’ 


} 


find something worth fighting about, but for veal 
they have been employed in huge flocks by armies i | 
the field. It was never the dove as a symbol of itl 
peace movement which was anemic as depicted, buti| 
the peace movement itself. Today it is, however] 
taking on far more the aspects of a St. George than} 
would have seemed possible a decade ago. iI 

That is why, undoubtedly, the release of several] 
thousand homing pigeons from the Sylvan Theater 
next to the Washington Monument, each bearing 
message to mayors and officials of American cities i 
some cases as far away as Montana, impressed no skep4| 
tic as yet heard from with the notion of a mollycoddle 
pacifist organization. Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt}! 
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whose words were thus transported across the country, 
threw aside conventional platitudes and talked in terms 
of the mass influence of an aroused public. 

The first public meeting scheduled to launch the 
Emergency Peace Campaign was held this spring in 
Carnegie Hall, New York. To those who know the 
history of the American peace movement, the hall 
that night was filled with ghosts. Seven years before 
the outbreak of the World War, probably the largest 
indoor peace meeting in history was held within these 
walls. Andrew Carnegie himself presided. He was 
presented with a flag of peace during the session by a 
spokesman of the D. A. R._ Sir Robert Cranston, 
speaking for the British peace advocates, asserted that 
if others would emulate Carnegie and “‘build libraries, 
endow schools, erect colleges and try to permeate 
every man and woman with the higher ideals of life, 
then armaments will fall to pieces.’ Dr. Newell 
Dwight Hillis, who was one of the worst jingoes of 
the country ten years later, gave an address on “the 
moral damage of war.’”’ But there was another voice 
there too: that of Jane Addams, who said, “If we 
would for a moment dream that we may abolish war 
by supplementing these historic emotions by others 
more beneficent, by turning into newer channels the 
waters which have flowed so long in these heroic ways, 
then we must put ourselves to it to discover and 
substitute ideas, to let loose other emotions, to find 
incentives which shall seem as strenuous, as heroic, 
as noble and as well worth while, as those which have 
sustained this long struggle of warfare.” 

Miss Addams, one must think, would have en- 
joyed the meeting that launched the Emergency Peace 
Campaign. The others would have been, perhaps, 
more than a trifle restive. Here was George Lans- 
bury, stalwart veteran radical laborite, combining 
his championship of religious idealism with the urgent 
demand for a new social order as the prerequisite to a 
warless world. Here was Harry Emerson Fosdick, 
who spoke and wrote thousands of words during the 
World War in condemnation of pacifism, declaring in 
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the plainest of language his repentance and his ad- 
herence now to a program for the multiplication of 
war resisters into an effective non-military army to 
prevent war—and even advocating changes in the 
social structure, though he did not specify what they 
were, to eradicate the economic causes of conflict. 
Here was Joseph Schlossberg, secretary-treasurer of 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America, 
voicing in the name of labor the sound basis of social 
justice that is essential to the conquest of war. Here 
was Joseph Lash, of the American Student Union, 
hurling a challenge and a defiance to the elder cynics 
who have been saying that there is no use in depending 
upon the vast numbers of American youth taking the 
Oxford pledge never to participate in a war declared 
by the government; and showing by this defiance, at 
least, the vast gulf which separates the youth of this 
generation from those of the years preceding the war. 

Here also was Kirby Page as a herald of the 
Emergency Peace Campaign, which is recruiting large 
numbers of youths to go into the field of concrete ac- 
tion for peace in local communities, asking of them 
the hardest of work, and suggesting that they pay 
half the cost of their own maintenance as a sacrifice 
for peace instead of war—and finding, as those who 
really understand youth might expect, the warmest of 
responses. 

No, the millennium has scarcely arrived. Such a 
peace crusade must leap over many hurdles along its 
way. But if we have not moved away from war in 
the thirty years that have gone by, as a nation and 
as a race, at any rate the peace movement has liter- 
ally moved. It might not stand the test of war, even 
today; but the program of militarism which in 1917 
and 1918 tore through all opposition like a buzz saw 
going through clear timber, would encounter iron 
nails upon its path. Nor is the movement for peace 
today dramatizing only opposition. More than ever 
previously it seeks to fulfill the demand of the poet, 
“create great peace.”” Something new and promising 
and potent is springing up across the land. 


Understanding the Unitarian Movement 


Leslie T. Pennington 


E sections of the Staff Report contain a 
minimum of factual data to indicate trends 
in the Unitarian movement, an analysis of 
structure and function, a critique, and a se- 
quence of logical thinking which leads with economy 
to definite conclusions. No matter what action is 
taken this May or next, these pages will stand as an 
invaluable guidebook to the understanding of the 
Unitarian movement. 

I make no pretense of having checked Dr. Doug- 
lass’s facts. He is an expert in this field, with his own 
discriminating methods of selection; and he quotes 
freely from reliable source material, including material 
which the Commission solicited from the officials 
at headquarters. There may well be some correction 
of his facts and some modification of his conclusions. 
But he has given us an objective picture of the Uni- 
tarian movement, how we came to be as we are, and 
what he thinks we should do next. 


It is the chapters on “Organizational Evolution 
and Problems” which throw the greatest light upon 
the nature of our movement and its present weakness. 
They present in terms of the functional analysis of 
the movement as a whole, the central problem of 
Unitarianism, that problem which must be faced by 
the Unitarian individual, by the local church, and by 
each larger association: How can we gather the scat- 
tered fragments into a united and organic whole, not 
with the authority of human compulsion but with 
the authority of common consent? Is it possible for 
liberalism to develop a commanding vision, so per- 
suasive, so compelling, that it will inform and give life 
to every relationship, every detail? In the individual 
this means integrity; in fellowship it means the 
reality, the austerity, the economy of organic func- 
tion. In both it requires foresight, realism in the 
understanding of function, and heroism in the ac- 
tualization of the commanding vision which both 
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create. It produces that persuasion which leads 
through commanding agreements to _ corporate 
action. 


This section begins with an analysis of structure, 
setting forth the existing types of Unitarian agencies. 
It proceeds to the location of problems in terms 
of existing structure. I shall deal with each in 
turn. 

1. Integration. The main problem of inte- 
gration is presented in the merger of the General 
Conference with the American Unitarian Association 
in 1925. The Staff approves this merger, but holds 
that the A. U. A. did not really absorb the functions 
of the General Conference. The A. U. A. was domi- 
nant, and its leaders lacked the will or the vision to 
assimilate the functions of the General Conference. 
‘The newer independent societies, such as the Lay- 
men’s League, the Women’s Alliance, and the Y. P. 
R. U., impeded the progress of the A. U. A. toward 
becoming a symbol of organic and inclusive unity. 
And the A. U. A. failed to draw to itself ‘‘the regard 
and affection” which the General Conference had held. 
It failed to become “the beloved symbol” of our 
movement. What is needed to establish the A. U. A. 
as the focus of our unity in its truly representative 
capacity is, (1) “constructive, irenic and cooperative 
leadership,’ and (2) the transcendence of “‘its original 
character as an administrative agency” by its character 
as “an organ of prophetic leadership”’ which it should 
have taken over from the General Conference. 

2. Representativeness. The major fact of 
Unitarian representativeness is that. it is councillar 
rather than legislative. A study of the functions, 
other than administrative, performed in recent years 
is the basis for the following conclusion: “The total 
does not seem to the observer to constitute highly im- 
pressive evidence of dynamic performance on the 
part of this central body.” With regard to the as- 
semblies of direct representatives it is suggested that 
more significant material should be presented (a) 
through the reports of the Commission on Planning 
and Review, (b) through significant messages to the 
ehurches from the policy-making Biennial Confer- 
ence, and (c) by planning the sessions of a biennium 
(three in all) as a unit. To the board of directors as a 
secondary set of representatives suggestions are 
made for the more effective fulfillment of the direc- 
tors’ responsibilities. It is further suggested that the 
directors should report annually to the parent body, 
and that the parent body should on occasion ‘‘instruct 
the directors in the field of general policy.” 

3. The Correlation of Agencies. The need for 
such correlation has long been felt, studies have been 
made, and recommendations presented, but they have 
not been carried out. “Some of the auxiliary agencies 
have developed prestige and popularity faster than 
the central agency.” Some correlation has been 
achieved in special projects; this should be sustained 
-and expanded as a major policy. It is suggested that 
the further improvements outlined should be made 
the responsibility of the Commission on Planning. 

4. Centralization and Decentralization. This 
caption is an over-simplification of the issue. The 
real question is of the means to achieve enough com- 
manding agreements to gather the scattered and 


loosely knit constituency of Unitarianism into the 
unity of purpose, ideas, life and action of a functioning 
and organic fellowship. Arbitrary authority is ruled 
out by our fundamental genius. Can such unity be 
achieved by the ‘‘constructive, irenic, and cooperative 
leadership”’ of a representative council? It can, 
provided that the leadership of this council is closely 
enough in touch with, sensitive to, and understanding 
of the scattered units of Unitarianism to command 
their confidence; and, at the same time, skillful enough 
in the development of foresight, in the maintenance 
of long-range policies, and in the guidance of unfold- 
ing opinion. Such leadership is tested by its ability 
to pass back into the several local units the structure 
and function of an emerging central vision which will 
not only win consent, but call forth a sense of re- 
sponsibility and of shared initiative. Administrative 
centralization in Boston and its corollary, the drying 
up of regional activity and initiative, is one of the 
major mistakes of recent years. Arrayed against it 
is the judgment of many of our wisest and most 
experienced leaders. The analysis of this problem 
and the judicious constructive suggestions for its 
solution is one of the high points in the section under 
review. 

5. Internal Reorganization. The contrast 
between “Denominational Administrative Functions” 
(Chapter XI) and the functioning of ‘‘Major Adminis- 
trative Agencies’ (Chapter XII) reveals the second 
major weakness of the present administration. The 
story of how the board of directors has come increas- 
ingly under the dominance of salaried officials, of how 


_ the functions of the executive committee have grad- 


ually been assumed by the administrative council of 
salaried officials, of how the sub-committees have 


been dominated by salaried officials, of how the finance | 


committee has come to determine policy, is an amaz- 
ing story. It is only fair to say that members of the 
administration take issue with this story at several 
points. However, there seems to be enough support- 
ing opinion and enough evidence to indicate a gen- 
eral drift in the direction which this story indicates. 
The real difficulty behind all this is two-fold: (1) Be- 
lieving so little in the importance of central organiza- 
tion, our movement has failed to make adequate 
definition of function within such organization as it 


has created; (2) those who are at.present responsible | 


for our executive leadership have both failed to main- 
tain those definitions of function inherent in our 
traditions and principles, and to provide that states- 
manlike leadership which would make the further dis- 


tinctions necessary to evolve an efficient, corporate, || 


representative, councillar government. If the re- 
sponsibility for the second falls largely upon the execu- 
tive by virtue of his position, it falls also upon the 


salaried officials about him, upon the larger circle of H) 


the directors, and upon the still larger circle of us all. 
The responsibility for the first falls upon us all. 


These chapters are the study from which have | 


sprung some of the major recommendations of the 
Commission. 
standing of ourselves, of the barriers which have 


prevented our closer union, of means toward that in- ||| 
creased economy of spiritual energy which increases || 


spiritual power. 


They should give us a new under- il 
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Devotional Meditations Day by Day 


Effie McCollum Jones 


Monday, May 18—We Cut Ourselves Off from God 


And the gates of it (the holy city) shall not be shut at all 
by day: for there shall be no night there.—Revelation 21 : 25. 


As in every other form of universal law, the relation between 
the power of God and the soul of man is subject to definite laws 
which must be complied with before we can become recipients of 
its bounty. The teachings of Jesus are filled with this idea that 
men must bring their minds and hearts into a condition whereby 
they are able to receive and appropriate the blessedness awaiting 
them. He himself could do no mighty works in Nazareth ‘‘be- 
cause of their unbelief.’’ He was ready, They were not, so they 
closed the doors against his helpfulness. 


Ask, and it shall be given you: seek, and ye shall find: knock, 
and it shall be opened unto you: For everyone that asketh re- 
ceiveth: and he that seeketh findeth; and to him that knocketh 
it shall be opened.—Matthew 7 : 7-8. 


Read Psalm 24. 


Prayer: Our Father who art in heaven, and also here with 
us in the earth, help us to open our eyes to the signs of Thy 
presence around us and open our souls to the incoming of Thy 
spirit of life and peace and power. May we not be of those who, 
having eyes, are yet blind to the opportunities always being 
offered to us. May Thy kingdom come into our hearts, we pray. 
Amen. 


Tuesday, May 19—We May Open the Door When We Will 


Every good gift and every perfect gift is from above, and 
cometh down from the Father of lights, with whom is no variable- 
ness, neither shadow of turning.—James 1 : 17. 


Because in God there is no change, and His presence is al- 
ways around us, waiting for us to respond to it when we will, 
we realize that, when the universe seems like a prison, we need 
only to open the door of our personalities and let the heavenly 
sunlight sweeten and fructify our natures. We act as though we 
thought some power had closed the door of opportunity against 
us and we must beseech God to open it. It is we who shut the in- 
finite good out of our lives because we refuse or neglect to ‘“‘make 
channels for the streams of love.” 


But as many as received him, to them gave he power to be- 
come the sons of God, even to them that believe on his name. 


gonnile: 12. 
Read Matthew 25 : 1-18. 


Prayer: In eagerness to know and do the will of our Heaven- 
ly Father, we pause for a little that in the stillness of our own 
hearts we may listen for the voice that speaks of divine love and 
readiness to bestow blessings upon us, if we will open our minds 
and prepare our lives to receive the heavenly visitant who would 
bring us peace and power. Open our hearts, we pray, that we 
may behold wondrous thngs out of Thy law. In faith we ask it. 
Amen. 


Wednesday, May 20—In Harmony with Divine Law 


Great peace have they which love thy law; and nothing shall 
offend him.—Psalm 119 : 165. 


Disharmony is the essence of too many lives. Irritated at 
themselves, or at adverse circumstances, they are out of tune 
with all that is happy and uplifting. Too many live in this dis- 
cordant way a large part of their lives. Others have this ex- 
perience sometimes. Ralph Waldo Trine’s ‘In Tune with the 
Infinite” was written to help people see that life might become a 
beautiful and harmonious experience despite outward circum- 
stances, if men would realize that the law of the universe, which 
is an expression of the nature of God, is peace, harmony, order. 
These are ours for the taking. 


Lord, who shall abide in thy tabernacle? Who shall dwell 
in thy holy hill? He that walketh uprightly, and worketh 
righteousness, and speaketh the truth in his heart.—Psalm 15 : 1- 
2: 


Read Psalm 34 : 1-15. 


Prayer: O Thou Most High God, who dwellest not in 
temples made with hands, but in the hearts of those who love 
and welcome Thee, be very near to us who seek to know and do 
Thy will, and guide us into ways of understanding and obedience 
and duty. May the face of that duty smile on those that seek 
her and may the abundant life become a present reality for those 
who seek Thee here and now. In Jesus’ name and spirit. Amen. 


Thursday, May 21—Health Is the Law of Life 


Why art thou cast down, O my soul? and why art thou 
disquieted within me? Hope thou in God; for I shall yet praise 
him, who is the health of my countenance, and my God.—Psalm 
LORI 


Enemies of spiritual peace work havoc with our physical 
well-being. Fear, anxiety, discontent, exact a heavy toll from 
our health and vigor. The problem of human suffering is not yet 
solved, but mental and spiritual peace react on our bodies for 
health and power. While bodily health should never be our 
main purpose in seeking harmony with the universal spirit of 
order and love, we find by experience that ‘‘a merry heart doeth 
good like a medicine; but a broken spirit drieth the bones.” 
Physical health as a by-product of faith-filled lives is a common 
experience. 


God be merciful unto us, and bless us; and cause his face to 
shine upon us. That thy way may be known upon earth, thy 
saving health among all nations.—Psalm 67 : 1-2. 


Read Romans 8 : 18-28. 


Prayer: Almighty and always merciful Father, in the 
midst of our confusions we turn our hearts toward Thee, seeking 
that knowledge of Thy presence and Thy indwelling, through 
which mind and body alike may be helped by our trust in Thee 
and our eager desire to live after Thy laws of life and love. We 
ask that all who suffer may be strengthened and that Thy saving 
health may be a part of our experience. As disciples of the 
tender healer of olden days we bring our petitions to Thee. 
Amen. 


Friday, May 22—Wisdom and Understanding Are for AII 


For this cause we . . . . do not cease to pray for you, and 
to desire that ye might be filled with the knowledge of his will, in 
all wisdom and spiritual understanding.—Colossians 1 : 9. 


Religion is a way of life, not a philosophy nor a system of 
doctrines. It transforms the believer by the renewing of his 
mind, gives a fresh interest to life, makes old struggles needless, 
because it carries a new set of values. Too much have people 
struggled to get things that have no lasting worth, only to find 
themselves empty-handed when life’s sands run out. But to be- 
lieve in the power and supremacy of spiritual things and then to 
live as though we do so believe, is to lay hold on something price- 
less and of immeasurable value. 


How much better is it to get wisdom than gold! And to 
get understanding rather to be chosen than silver!—Proverbs 
VEVLG: 


Read James 3. 


Prayer: Father of our spirits, teach us how to live that we 
may learn the true meaning and value of the gift of life, come to 
us from Thy Fatherly hands. Make us wise with a wisdom not 
of this world, and help us to offer to Thee the sacrifices of a 
thankful heart and an obedient spirit. Amen. 
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Saturday, May 23—Personality Grows by Moral Effort 


I can do all things through Christ who strengtheneth me.— 
Philippians 4 : 13. 


Personality is that which one actually is. It is self-made. 
It comes from impressions and experiences that have been as- 
similated into our lives. Their effects depend on the way we 
meet and react to them, what we let them do to us. Some drift 
as footballs of circumstances, Others “stand four-square to all 
the winds that blow” and grow stronger, by storms weathered. 
It follows that one who wants to emulate great personalities must 
learn staunch loyalty, firmness of conviction, and strength of 
purpose. Building a real personality is a lifetime enterprise, 
enlisting all our abilities and enthusiasm. 


My brethren, count it all joy when ye fall into divers temp- 
tations. Knowing this, that the trying of your faith worketh 
patience. But let patience have her perfect work, that ye may 
be perfect and entire, wanting nothing.—James 1 : 2-4. 


Read Philippians 6 : 10-18. 


Prayer: We would grow strong, O Father, able to withstand 
in every evil day and ready to help carry burdens for those less 
strong than ourselves. Give us an understanding of the need for 
struggle and for resistance to that which is evil. Help us to love 
the good and true and to see in them.a reflection of the Great 
Teacher, in whose spirit we seek to grow. Amen. 


Sunday, May 24—Personality the Greatest Thing in 
the World 


Not as though I had already attained, either were already 
perfect: but I follow after.—Philippians 3 : 12. 


It may be presumptuous to undertake to appraise the works 
of creation. But it would seem that in the myriad diversity of 
created things the race made up of creatures who partake of 
the qualities that belong to the nature of the Creator ranks high 
in the scale of values. Because we are still in the process of be- 
coming godlike, with our goal far ahead, building and refining 
personality by every experience, and because the saints and 
heroes show what heights are possible to humanity, we may feel 
that a disciplined and sensitive personality is the finest of all 
created things. 


For the grace of God that bringeth salvation hath appeared 
to all men, teaching us that, denying ungodliness and worldly 
lusts, we should live soberly, righteously, and godly in this pres- 
ent world.—Titus 2 : 11-12. 


Read Matthew 11 : 2-11. 


Prayer: Infinite and Eternal Father, who art mystery be- 
yond our understanding, we seek to reach upward toward the 
light of Thy presence and feel that we are being drawn closer to 
that love and truth which are of Thine own essence. In Thy light 
may we see ourselves reflected as we may become, and press 
toward the mark of the prize of our high calling. Into the spirit 
of Jesus we pray to be led. Amen. 

* * * 
POST-EASTER PERSIFLAGE 


The proposed change in the calendar for liberal chureches— 
the substitution of the word Evasion for the word Easter—is less 
revolutionary than it may appear. Note the generous concession 
in the retention of the initial letter E, and note further that those 
two incomparable letters, a and s, are also retained. 

The new term, Evasion, is merely a frank assertion of hon- 
esty. For years our dear clergy have suffered the agony of the 
Easter sermon. The travail, starting with Ash Wednesday and 
continuing without cessation for forty days—the groping, the 
twisting, the compromising, in the frenzied avoidance of the one 
possible theme of the old Easter celebration—has grown unendur- 
able to everybody, and has come near to wrecking the clerical 
constitution. 

Now, by a slight change in the letters of a word, the clerical 
agony is ended. No longer need there be any scruple about 


lambasting the resurrection myths, which, after all, never had 
any real bearing on the crucial question. 

Now, the preacher may, on Evasion Day, arise among the 
lilies, and with a clear conscience exalt the known values of life, 
just as he may do on any other Sunday of the year. 

If the preacher, feeling the urge for modernity, desires to 
put pep into the occasion, he may, the lilies cooperating, discourse 
vociferously on ““The Countless Kicks of Spring.” 

This calendar change is just another emphatic assertion of 
our reputed common sense, of our consistent alliance with Fact. 
We progressives are realistic, practical, scien—well, let it go at 
that. We can’t use the term scientific. We have out-scienced 
science. So long as science kept within her own sphere, we were 
in accord, but when she began to grow soft and make vague 
pronouncements about the Unknowables, we had to forsake her. 

With the eventual common recognition of Evasion Day, 
there will be a wholesome purging of the congregation. The 
once-a-year attendant may in time be persuaded to abandon his 
pernicious habit. The staid reactionary will, of course, learn to 
lie abed on the festal day—the annual offering, still a feature of 
the day, having been previously sent by mail—and if he still 
clings to his antiquated desire for the annual dissertation on the 
absurd doctrine of Immortality, let him read Jeans, Carrel, Ed- 
dington, Lodge, Compton, et al, tyro homiletes who will surely 
satisfy his selfish soul. 

What exhilaration is that which comes when we have 
squeezed the ultimate meaning and purpose out of life, reduced 
it to an inspiring nothingness, annihilated God, and thus es- 
tablished the supremacy of Man! Man, whose only obligation 
is to Man! Obligation? Well, yes, there may be—that is— 
Posterity is our concern! We must live for Posterity. (Unfor-. 
tunate it is that our antiquated rituals make little recognition of 
the fact.) We ought by this time to be convinced—if not, we 
ought to assume that Posterity is highly receptive. She is, of 
course, quite dependent on us for what she may receive, and we 
must have faith—the term is used guardedly—we must have 
faith that Posterity will appreciate our sacrificial services for her. 

The older Posterity grows, the richer her inheritance, but 
the older she grows, the nearer she comes to the last great cere- 
mony of casting all values to the Void. May she die nobly! 
At that awful moment of dissolution, any cynicism or any sense 
of inadequacy or futility would completely invalidate the 
philosophy by which we have lived. 

There is nothing practical that can be done about the final 
destiny of Man, except, perhaps, the immediate establishment 
of a fund providing annual prizes to be awarded at the great 
spring festival for the best epitaphs for Man. Up to the present 
time, the only one presented is entirely too meaningful to win 
general acceptance. The proposed epitaph is: ‘Here lies Man. 
The weather simply got the better of him.’’ 


Xx. 
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HANDY 

In a Mexican prison a convicted murderer was told by his 
wife that he was doomed to die unless he could get a pardon from 
the Governor of the State. 

She asked: ‘‘How do you go about getting a pardon from the 
Governor?” 

“That’s easy,” he replied, and raised his voice: “Hey, 
Governor, how about a pardon?” 

“Sure,”’ was the reply. 

It came from the next cell—Troy Times Record. 


* * * 


TOO LOUD 
The hostess was talking to one of her guests as the two sat 
on the lawn listening to a chimes recital. 
“Beautiful, aren’t they?’ remarked the hostess. 
“Pardon?” inquired the guest. 
“I say, they’re beautiful, aren’t they?” 


“I’m sorry,” roared the guest, “but I can’t hear a word for 
those damned chimes.’’—The Pointer. 
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The Centennial at Abington 


The celebration of the centennial of the Universalist church 
in Abington, Mass., was a great occasion. Since the first of the 
year a large committee representing every organization within 
the parish has been meeting to plan the best observance. Be- 
ginning with the Woman’s Dedication Day service April 1, led 
by Mrs. Mary E. Gomley, president of the Social Circle, when 
the ladies filled the vestry for a service which outsiders reported 
with enthusiasm for its interest and meaning, and continuing 
through the Circle’s May meeting, with papers which retold 
stories of the women and their work through the years that these 
might be filed and preserved, every meeting was well attended, 
carefully prepared for and full of interesting information. 

On the Sunday morning after Haster, April 19, Misses Alice 
and Bessie Nash, related through both parents to founders of 
the church, Merritt Nash and Freeman Foster, gave the history 
of the church. It was founded April 20, 1836, when, following 
the preliminary meeting of April 6, the Rev. Thomas Whitte- 
more preached, a covenant was adopted and signed, and Thomp- 
son Barron was called to be minister. At each service of the cen- 
tennial the original paper on which was written the covenant, 
with the signatures all clearly legible, was shown, the impressive 
old communion silver set was displayed, the leather-bound first 
record book reappeared, and many photographs and two fine 
scrap-books were displayed. 

Thursday, April 23, the Men’s Club entertained the Uni- 
versalist Men’s Clubs of Eastern Massachusetts with a supper. 
The speakers were Cornelius Parker, Dr. Flint M. Bissell, and 
District Governor Elwood Litchfield. Prof. Charles Havice of 
Northeastern University gave an unusually interesting and in- 
structive interpretation of Christianity, Communism and Fas- 
cism. Motion pictures were shown. 

April 26 was truly Homecoming Sunday. At the morning 
service, conducted by the pastor, the Rev. Merrill C. Ward, 
Prof. Brenelle Hunt of Teachers’ Coliege, Bridgewater, and Prof. 
Anne Rochefort of Teachers’ College, Framingham, spoke. Hach 
speaker brought highly valued reminiscences. Mrs. Franc 
Bowles Pratt of Weston, daughter of the Rey. B. F. and Ada 
Bowles, read an original poem for the occasion. At the evening 
service Harry Kay of Walpole, Dr. Ernest Leroy Hunt of Worces- 
ter, Dr. W. G. Curtis of Wollaston, and Charles A. Brown of 
Brockton spoke. The original vested choir sang that evening, the 
regular vested choir at the other services. The organist, Mrs. 
Grace M. Faunce, played at two services, Mrs. Rose Underhill 
at one, Mrs. J. Webster Perry returned for another, and the last 
evening Mrs. Mary Shaw Attwood played and gave a recital 
from the works of Gounod. The ministers of Abington and North 
Abington brought greetings, and the Rev. Clarence Eaton and 
the Rey. Arthur Webster came to take part. 

Tuesday, April 28, was Heirloom Exhibit Day, when the 
vestry was graced with an exhibit of antique articles used by the 
families of this church, and the welcoming committee wore at- 
tractive old costumes. 

Wednesday, April 29, the vestry was filled for the banquet, 
in charge of the Friendly Folks, but served by an outside caterer 
that our ladies might be free to enjoy the feast at ease. The 
theme was, ‘“‘Down Memory’s Lane.” Community singing was 
led by Mrs. Marion Faunce Beaton, Miss Edith Williams at 
the piano. Henry Claflin was toastmaster. Speakers were the 
president of Friendly Folks, Mrs. Blanch Keene, Mr. Ward, 
Mrs. Emma Whitmarsh, Miss Alice Nash, Mrs. Mary Gomley, 
Arthur Nash, Morton Packard, Mrs. Mary S. Attwood, Dr. 
William Loud. 

Friday evening, May 1, the young people of the Gamma Beta 
society presented the centennial concert, with their own or- 
chestra, also songs and readings. They also served a collation. 
rm Sunday morning, May 3, the State Superintendent, Dr. 
Leroy W. Coons, brought a challenging message. The pastor 
-conducted a special service of worship, memorial and reconsecra- 


tion. At the evening service, despite a threatening storm, a 
goodly number came for Mrs. Attwood’s organ recital. Dr. 
William Loud told the story of his ancestor, Reuben Loud, the 
first president of this society. Reuben Loud was a strong char- 
acter, a clear thinker, great of heart and hospitality, whose home 
was a station on the “underground railway” of those days. From 
this church three young men have gone forth into our ministry. 
Almon Gunnison lived here five of his formative years. The 
Rev. Melvin 8. Nash and Dr. Arthur W. Grose grew to manhood 
in this church. Mr. Ward paid a tribute to each. Dr. Grose 
had hoped to be present, but, unable to come, sent a sermon to 
be read, paying tribute to the sense of duty, the religious devotion 
and the strength and beauty of character of the loyal, faithful 
people who carried on the worship and work of this society. 

The first church edifice was built on the site of the present 
church on land given by Nathanael Nash. The corner-stone was 


laid July 4, 1841, and dedicated Dec. 22 with sermon by Sylvanus 
Cobb in the morning, and at the afternoon service the Rev. Elmer 
Hewitt was installed pastor, with sermon by Hosea Ballou. The 
church bell was installed and rung Fast Day, April 6, 1850, dur- 
ing the pastorate of Nathanael Gunnison. In 1864 the present 
church was built by raising the first building and constructing the 
vestry with stage, adding the front with belfry. The corner-stone 
was laid September 23, 1864, by John Cutler Lodge of Masons, 
of which the Rev. Joseph Crehore was chaplain. The following 
men have served as pastors or supplies: Thompson Barron, 
Elmer Hewitt, Z. H. Howe, L. Hussey, James Whittier, Nathan- 
ael Gunnison, S. E. Foster, Varnum Lincoln, Joseph Crehore, 
James Marsden, Charles E. Sawyer, Edgar W. Preble, T. J. 
Sawyer, William Shipman, F. W. Sprague, F. A. Bisbee, C. E. 
Nash, James E. Smith, B. F. Bowles, Omer G. Petrie, L. E. 
Pease, C. S. Nickerson, C. L. Paddock, W. H. Morrison, O. M. 
Hilton, W. A. Render, H. A. Roys, Cephas Lynn, F. H. Billing- 
ton, L. Weston Attwood (1916-1929, the longest pastorate), 
Harry E. Peters and H. E. Ledyard. In January, 1933, began a 
period of services by home talent led by Mrs. Mary E. Gomley. 
Merrill C. Ward came in January, 1935. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


GOD BLESS FRANK D. ADAMS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Permit a retired Methodist minister to tell you how much 
he enoys reading The Christian Leader from week to week. It 
is an excellent paper. Your meditations day by day are what 
we need. God bless Frank D. Adams. 

George W. Burke. 


Bennington, Vt. 
* x 


MR. WARNER OF OHIO COMMENTS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

It is interesting to note that you are still being ‘‘lambasted”’ 
for your editorial in the February 15 issue of the Leader, on the 
question of temperance. 

It may be a good thing; probably it will result in some of our 
readers looking up the article and rereading it more carefully than 
they did the first time. It certainly is worth rereading, for it con- 
tains something of value to those who are really interested in the 
question of drinking. 

We tried the ‘noble experiment”? and it proved a dismal 
failure. 

If our public schools and our church schools do a good job 
in educating our youth -we shall not, have to fear the destruction 
of our nation due to excessive drinking. 

As to the statement of the writer, who says that the editor 
declines to accept definition of faith and Christian duty, Iam at a 

1 oss to understand just what is implied. Certainly anyone who 
knows our editor personally, or who reads his editorials, cannot 
help knowing that his attitude is the only one that a liberal can 
take. If Universalism means anything to me, it gives me the 
right to study every question carefully, and then draw my own 
conclusions in the light of my past experience. 

It is good to know that the Universalist Church is broad 
enough in its compass to take us all in, theists, trinitarians, 
humanists and all the rest who are willing to live as human be- 
ings should live. I am not interested in what my neighbor thinks 
about God and immortality; but I am interested in his attitude 
toward me, his fellowman. 

As to the statement that ‘‘progressive liberalism is not li- 
cense,”’ I should like to ask the simple question, What is it? 

W. W. Warner. 

Kent, Ohio. 
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A NECESSITY IN THE LIFE OF ANY MINISTER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I wish to remind our people of some words written to the 
Leader by Dr. Macpherson last August: 

**T can speak for myself alone; but from conversations with 
other ministers in attendance at the Institute of World Affairs 
at Ferry Beach, August 3 to 9, I am confident that all who were 
there agree that attendance at such an institute is a necessity 
in the life of any minister who desires to help his congregation 
understand something of the meaning of contemporary world 
events. 

““My own feeling is that my feet are on the ground and my 
faith in the narrow, hard way of democracy is greater than ever 
as a result of the week at Ferry Beach. If I could get the ear 
of every finance committee of every Universalist church, it would 
be to say, ‘Include in your budget for 1936-87 a sum sufficient 
to send your minister to the Institute of World Affairs to be held 
at Ferry Beach in August, 1986.’ 

‘“‘And why? Because there should be in every community 
in the trying months of September and October, 1936, and in 
subsequent months, at least one man speaking with conviction 
his faith in the imponderable, for which the Universalist Church 
has always stood. 

“All that is precious to the human heart is being challenged 


throughout the world today by a brutality that would, if it 
had its way, turn back the hands of the Clock of Time to some- 
thing akin to barbarism. 

“Attendance at the Institute of World Affairs gave me new 
heart to stand at Armageddon and battle for the Lord.” 


Roger F. Ete. 
* * 
YES, WISE JUDGMENT IS PREFERABLE TO 
FANATICISM 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

“We do not... . endorse his pacifist position.” Thus 
you state your dissent from George Lansbury’s condemnation 
of participation in war as unchristian. Evidently you hold that 
a Christian may without inconsistency function as a soldier. 
You are somehow able to include collective homicide under the 
Christian law of love. How do you do it? 

Dr. Fosdick endorsed, at the time, our country’s participa- 
tion in the World War. But he has repented. He says now 
that war cannot be reconciled with Christianity, and adds: ‘“‘I 
ought to know, for I tried hard enough to do it.”” Wherein Dr. 
Fosdick failed, you have succeeded. By what reasoning? By 
what appeal to history? By what interpretation of the mind 
and spirit of Christ? 

Please do not reply—as you did once to a like request of 
mine—that I am seeking a fight with you, and that you are too 
busy fighting war to answer me. JI am honestly looking for light 
on an immeasurably important question. Won’t you help me, 
and others, to apprehend the point of view that impels you to 
welcome the coming to our country of “an incorruptible states- 
man and a noble Christian man” to speak against war by stating 
that you do not agree with him on that subject? 

If Mr. Lansbury is mistaken, he should be confuted. If 
you perceive his error, is it not your duty to expose that error? 
The truth is better than error, better than half-truth. Wise 
judgment is preferable to fanaticism. 

Why are you so reluctant to divulge your reasons for justi- 
fying collective homicide in certain circumstances? Have you 
not had time enough to observe the consequences of the late war 
to end war, to save civilization, to make the w. s. f. d.? 

“We lay aside our prejudices and join in the movement.” 
Will you pick them up again after the movement? 

Henry W. Pinkham. 

Newton Center, Mass. 


The writer of this letter is a sincere, high-minded man, an 
ardent pacifist of the most extreme type. Presumably he 
would like to win everyone to his point of view—even the editor 
of the Leader. And yet he writes us a letter like this! 

We are sure he does not mean to be insulting, but appar- 
ently he suspects us of having large investments in munition 
plants, or something even more nefarious. That we could be 
as honest, as sincere, as he is himself, is to him inconceivable. 

We have stated many times the reasons why we do not 
accept the pacifist position. Mr. Pinkham not only does not 
consider them good reasons, he refuses to believe that they are 
our real reasons, and insinuates that there is something dark 
and sinister in the background which we are “reluctant to 
divulge.’’ 

We are against war and for peace, and we are ready, as we 
have said, to “lay aside our prejudices” and join with others 
with whom we do not agree on many points, in this campaign. 
Mr. Pinkham, obviously, is not willing to lay aside his preju- 
dices. To accept help from a non-pacifist would be to him to 
pay too high a price for peace. That seems to us like putting the 
cart before the horse. We do not believe all pacifists feel that 
way, but we shall not question Mr, Pinkham’s sincerity. And 
we shall continue to work for peace in ways which seem best 
to us. 


The Editor. 
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Our Library Desk 


Harpers’ Monthly Pulpit 


‘Religion and Life. By Raymond Cal- 
kins. 


Born for Victory. 


By Albert B. Coe. 


‘Our Common Loyalty. By Philemon 


F. Sturges. 


‘Thunder over Sinai. By Edwin Mc- 
Neill Poteat, Jr. 


A Pillow of Stones. 
liter. 
(Harper. $1.00. each) 


Another group of little volumes which 
‘represent the best Protestant preaching 
in this country, no two alike and all of 
them interesting. It is something of a 
reply to critics of the American pulpit 
that for more than three years a well- 
known publishing house can produce, 
month by month, volumes of sermons that 
-sell, sermons which are varied in style and 
emphasis but, with few exceptions, worth 
preserving in print. Many points of view 
find expression and many kinds of ministry 
are reflected in the pages of these volumes, 
but there is a community of purpose which 
is none the less real because it would be 
hard to define it. 

In each volume one sermon stands out, 
-according to the reader’s taste, of course! 
Dr. Poteat makes an effective reply in one 
“sermon to common criticisms of the pacifist. 
And he puts his finger upon the heart of 
the matter, discussing the teaching of 
Jesus on peaceful ways of dealing with 
people, when he says, ‘“‘the secret was 
that the moral center of gravity was not 
in what he wanted for himself, but what 
he wanted to achieve in others. And 
when one stands erect with his moral 
‘balance determined by that, then the 
mandate of pacifism finds its final cre- 
dential.” And this strikes a note that is 
heard in all the sermons in this preacher’s 
book. His words are those of a prophet 
who has heard the thunders over Sinai 
_and can translate them into burning words. 

In Dr. Calkins there is a willingness to 
bring fresh thought to old questions, and an 
-ability to combine with his personal con- 
viction the solid weight of Christian tradi- 
tion without requiring the new light to be 
-a mere reflection of the light of ages. 
After a long and quiet ministry this 
preacher draws his themes and his words 
from the experiences which people have 
brought to him, yet all have passed through 
-his own mind and heart. Not the flaming 
prophet but the quietly insistent inter- 
preter speaks in his sermons. 

Dean Sturges has a wide range of in- 
terests and a wealth of reading to form a 
‘background of his sermons, but they are 
informed by the purpose which we should 
expect to find central for a liberal in the 


By Mcl. H. Lich- 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


Episcopal Church. His words are all re- © 


lated to the practical religious purposes of 
his church and its message, to the elucida- 
tion of the meaning of the one around whose 
life the symbolism of that church gathers. 
But the preacher is one who always thinks 
of his church as a house of prayer for all 
people, and he speaks a language all can 
understand. 

Dr. Coe and Dr. Lichliter are Congre- 
gational ministers who occupy pulpits in 
great churches. They are men who know 
how to say forcefully what they think, 
and they deal with interests that closely 
concern the man in the pew. Their ser- 
mons, like all good sermons, would preach 
better than they read, and they suggest 
the personality of the men wno do preach 
them. The cities they live in are better for 
their ministry. They have great ideals 
for their people and for the churches they 
serve. When men talk of the collapse 
of Protestantism we should remember 
that the preachers represented in these 
little books, and a host whose words never 
find their way into print, are continually 
and devotedly at work, speaking to the 
need of people and inspiring the church to 
add love and fellowship to the words of 
the pulpit. 

* * 
Spiritual Energies 
Spiritual Energies in Daily Life. By 

Rufus M. Jones. (Macmillan. $1.50.) 

This is a new and revised edition of a 
book which a good many people have come 
to value. Rufus Jones believes that our 
troubles “‘consist largely now of failure to 
lay hold of moral and spiritual forces that 
lie near at hand and to utilize powers that 
are within easy reach.”’ Ina series of vivid 
chapters he tells us of these forces we 
might be turning to useful account, and his 
interpretations are those of a man who has 
known in his own life the victories of 
faith before speaking of them to others. 

Our spiritual ideals, says Rufus Jones, 
belong to the system of the universe; they 
are as clearly facts as are the rivers that 
carry our ships, for they have their rise in 
good men and women, and they flow out 
into the community life. Those ideals 
which are “‘born of the age-long spiritual 
travail of the race and which tend to or- 
ganize men for better team-efforts” have 
the august sanction of the eternal nature of 
the universe. There are ways in which 
men may deepen their loyalty to and widen 
the range of their service of such ideals, 
and this book is devoted to making plain 
what some of these ways are. Rufus Jones 
is never finer than when he is bearing his 
testimony, in simple language and with 
striking illustrations drawn from common 
life, to the deeper meaning of our human 
struggle. In this book there are pages that 
will bear re-reading many times, and the 


publishers have done us a service in making 
available a new edition. 
x Ok 
Canon Sheppard’s Religion 


Some of My Religion. By H. R. L. 
Sheppard. (Harper. $1.50.) 


Dr. Sheppard is affectionately known as 
Dick Sheppard to a wide audience in Eng- 
land. AtSt. Martin-in-the-Fields he broad- 
cast his sermons; he attracted attention 
by unusual and intelligent interest in grave 
social problems of London life; he was a 
sort of enfant terrible of the diocese of 
London, although holding the dignity of a 
chaplain to the King. Now he is a Canon 
of St. Paul’s. Recently he wrote a long 
series of brief newspaper articles intended 
to reach the ordinary man outside the 
church, and his outspoken, sincere, search- 
ing comments on moral and religious 
problems won the respect of a still wider 
circle of people who heard him gladly. 
Many of these short articles have been 
gathered into this volume. They have the 
limitations of such popular writing, but 
they bring a freshness into the region of 
serious questions that clears out the stuffy 
atmosphere of ecclesiasticism. 

“Ts Christianity so much dope? This 
is now the commonest and subtlest charge 
that is brought against it, and it is not to 
be dismissed by scoring a few debating 
points.” Sheppard does not profess to 
have an answer in words. He says that 
the accusation will persist until Christians 
have achieved a version of their religion 
which may not be interpreted in terms of 
comfort, until indeed ‘‘we re-educate our- 
selves in the hard and happy school of 
Christ.”” As a teacher in this school Shep- 
pard offers his students no easy program. 


NORTHERN NEW ENGLAND 
SCHOOL 

The Northern New England School of 
Religious Education at the University of 
New Hampshire, Durham, comes late in 
the summer, Aug. 16-23, providing for 
leadership training at a period when many 
people have vacation. It offers standard 
courses for church school teachers and 
officers, leaders in young people’s work, 
in women’s work, in social relations, in 
worship, in music and dramatics, and in the 
general work of the church. In addition 
to the other courses, all the young people 
meet in small groups under competent 
counsellors in the hour before Taps. 
Similar conferences will be arranged for 
adults, also. The school is interdenomi- 
national, having representatives of six de- 
nominations on its faculty. 

We have the use of the university build- 
ings and facilities. Room and board are 
excellent. The combined cost of board, 
(Continued on page 638) 
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WHAT ONE TEACHER HAS TO SAY 
ABOUT TEACHING 


Why must so many Christians present 
an alibi, when asked to take an active part 
in the church’s educational program? 
They teli us they are too tired on Sundays, 
or they don’t know enough, or that they 
tried teaching once and made a failure of 
it, ete., etc. Behind it all, in most cases, 
is the feeling that the teacher’s task is con- 
fining, nerve-racking, and thankless. It 
is thought of almost exclusively in terms of 
sacrifice. 

Most of us make too much of the dif- 
ficulties of teaching, and not nearly enough 
of its rewards. We groan over the sacrifices 
involved, forgetting that there are also 
abundant compensations. If more of our 
good people could once experience the 
happiness possible in the work, there 
would not be this chronic dearth of re- 
cruits. Our main embarrassment would 
be in finding places enough for all who 
apply. 

Let one reflect, for example, on the satis- 
faction of being in contact with youthful 
minds and buoyant spirits. There is no 
surer or pleasanter method by which people 
of mature years may remain essentially 
youthful in outlook. True, typical boys 
and girls of the period may often be ex- 
asperating; modern youth may often per- 
plex, and even shock us. But, notwith- 
standing all that, an older person who 
meets regularly with his juniors has an ex- 
ceptional chance of learning about life 
as it is today. He gains a sympathetic 
understanding of current ideals and prob- 
lems which may do much to clarify, or 
solve, his own. 

How prone we adults are to become a 
bit crabbed in disposition, and more than 
a bit stereotyped in our thinking! An 
hour once a week with those whose lives 
are mostly before them, whose thoughts 
are generally objective, zestful, and en- 
thusiastic, is a fine corrective for dull 
moods. Many a ‘“‘tired” business man, 
many a housekeeper gone stale with 
monotony, needs just that kind of thing. 
We may appreciate as never before the 
word of the Master. 

Then, there is the matter of one’s per- 
sonal education. We not only acquire 
knowledge by an attempt to impart it, 
but in many cases that is the only way in 
which we ever do acquire it. We talk, 
not to tell what we know, but to find out 
what we know. There is a general truth 
behind the confession of a young office 
worker—‘‘I have attended church for 
years, but do you know—I never really 
learned anything about the Bible till they 
persuaded me to take that class of boys in 
the corner?” 

You may be sure that, in addition to all 
the baseball and hockey he talked during 
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# HENRY MONFORT CARY 
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Early in April a package came 
* to the G. S. S. A. office from Dr. 
* Cary in Japan. With it came a 
letter, also from him. The package 
contained a Japanese hymnal and 
in the letter Dr. Cary explained 
why he was sending it. 

“T have thought for some time * 
that you might use one or more of * 
the Japanese tunes on some Japan ~* 
program. On page 25 I have * 
marked the names of the Japanese * 
composers and after each one you * 
will find the hymn numbers. Some * 
of them are really pretty.” 3 
Just another evidence of the un- * 
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tiring thoughtfulness of a great and 
good man. We shall prize the hym- 
nal and the letter. But more than 
these we shall treasure the memory 
of one who has blessed us all with 
the strength and richness of his 
life. 
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the year’s sessions, he did also tell the 
boys something about the Bible, the great- 
est literature in the world. And in the 
process of teaching he learned something 
himself. 

But the supreme reward of the teacher is 
in his chance for establishing human lives 
in faith and righteousness. He takes his 
place among the helpers of Christ in all 
the centuries since Pentecost. What a 
challenge in those forty odd minutes, when 
he faces his little group of immortal 
souls, housed even though they be in dis- 
tressingly active bodies! For all he knows, 
this may be the sole opportunity in their 
lives some of these young men and women 
will have for considering honestly ques- 
tions of duty, and sin, and salvation, and 
Christian service. Perhaps, under God, 
he may be able to do for them in this brief 
period what no other has ever done, or 
will do. 

It is a glorious privilege to help the 
“set” of a young life toward ideals of 
honor and usefulness. And when some 
inkling of help given in these directions 
gets back to a teacher—it may be years 
later—he asks no other reward. With 
glowing heart he realizes that it has been 
given to him to work with God. 

One who comes into the work with in- 
telligent purpose and consecrated en- 
thusiasm will find he has “entered kings’ 
treasuries and queens’ gardens.”” He has 
been elected to about the highest post of 
usefulness given to averagemen and women 
in our time. (From The Adult Bible Class 
Magazine.) 


OF INTEREST TO CHURCH SCHOOL 
WORKERS 


Thursday of Anniversary Week—the 
week of the annual May Meetings of the 
Unitarians—is familiarly known as 
“Church School Day.” The date is the 
twenty-first this year. The place, Edward 
Everett Hale Chapel, First Church, corner 
Marlboro and Berkeley Streets, Boston. 
On the program are leaders of note. The 
meetings are open to all, and many near- 
by Universalist church school workers, if 
they are wise, will take advantage of the 
opportunities thus presented. 

Following the annual meeting of the 
Unitarian Sunday School Society (in co- 
operation with the Department of Re- 
ligious Education), the subject of Curric- 
ulum Objectives will be presented by Rev. 
Julius F. Krolfifer of Cincinnati. There 
will also be a discussion of the sections on 
Education in the Report of the Commis- 
sion of Appraisal. At 12.30 at the Hotel 
Victoria there will be a luncheon for 
church school workers. Dr. Frederick R. 
Griffin of Philadelphia will address this 
group on ‘‘Acorns and Oaks.’”’ Tickets 
for the luncheon, which is open to the pub- 
lic, are 75 cents and must be obtained be- 
fore 10 o’clock, Thursday, at 25 Beacon 
St. 

At 2.30, again in First Church, simul- 
taneous conferences will be held. ‘‘Prob- 
lems of the Small School’’—leader, Mrs. 
S. Robert Mayer-Oakes; “Teaching Prob- 
lems’”’—leader, Rev. C. Ivar Hellstrom, 
Minister of Education, the Riverside 
Church, New York, N. Y. These con- 
ferences will be followed by an address by 
Dr. James Mullenberg, dean of the College 
of Arts and Sciences, University of Maine, 
on ‘Youth and the Present Social Crisis.” 

Also of special interest to church school 
workers, will be the fifth annual Junior 
Choir Festival, in which some thirty or 
more choirs from Unitarian church schools 
will participate. This will be held Sunday, 
May 17, at 4.80 p. m., at First Church. 
The children’s story will be told by Rev. 
Leslie T. Pennington of Cambridge. 


x x 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


A recent letter from Miss Powell. re- 
ported interestingly the use in the Pigeon 
River church school of the worship services, 
“Walks with Jesus,’’ during the Sundays of 
Lent. Separately she sent a package of 
the “‘symbols” used as a focus for worship, 
crayoned drawings which had been pre- 
pared by her assistant, Deane Frazier. 
We are glad to have these to add to our 
growing collection of materials which, 
having served their purpose well in the 
local school, are suggestive to all who see 
them at institutes or conventions where 
exhibits are held. 
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Our Young People 


The National Y. P. C. U., 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


FERRY BEACH INSTITUTE 


The Young People’s Institute at Ferry 
Beach this year will be of value to all our 
Universalist young people. It will be held 
from July 18 to 25, and will be under the 
direction of Rev. Frank B. Chatterton of 
Portsmouth, N. H., who will serve as 
dean. This year the Clara Barton Guild 
will cooperate with the Y. P. C. U. in 
sponsoring the institute. Camp Cheery, 
which formerly has been held during the 
W. N. M. A. week, will be part of the 
young people’s institute this year. Miss 
Ruth Wood will have charge of the Camp 
and the girls will be housed in tents in the 
grove. 


Courses and Instructors 


“Youth and the Church” will be the 
course offered by Mr. Chatterton. This 
will be a class for all delegates and will 
present the challenge of the church to the 
young people—opportunities for service, 
the need for what the young people can 
do, the missionary program and motive. 

“What Life Means to Me’”’ will be taught 
by Rev. Stanley Manning. This course 
will present some of the problems which 
youth faces today, and will attempt to help 
young people to meet these problems and 
to develop a philosophy of life for them- 
selves. 

“Developing an Effective Clara Barton 
Guild,’ by Miss Ruth Wood. This is a 
course especially for the members of the 
Clara Barton Guild. It will give an oppor- 
tunity for members to present practical 
problems that confront them in adminis- 
tering their organizations as well as to re- 
ceive from the instructor suggestions for 
building an effective program. 

“Developing an Effective Young People’s 
Society,” by Rev. Richard H. Bird, Jr. 
This course will be similar to the one 
mentioned above for the Clara Barton 
Guild, in that it will present an opportunity 
for members of the Y. P. C. U. and other 
young people’s groups to receive construc- 
tive advice in building an effective program 
for their groups. Mr. Bird has had much 
experience with young people’s groups. 


_Special Speakers 


On Sunday, July 19, Rev. Myles Rode- 
haver, minister of the Universalist church 
at Annisquam, Mass., will be the preacher 
at the morning church service held in the 
temple in the grove. 

It is expected that the National Presi- 
dent of the Y. P. C. U. and others will be 
special speakers during the week. 


Rates and Fees 

Rates for board and lodging are from $13 
to $19, depending on the rooms desired. 
Detailed rates and special camping rates 
will be sent on request. Add $1.00 to the 
above rates for your Ferry Beach Park 


Membership fee if this has not been paid. 
The registration fee will be $2.00 and is 
not included in the above mentioned rates. 


Send Delegates 


It is hoped that every church in New 
England will try to send at least one dele- 
gate to this institute. Young people’s 
work in every church demands leaders. 
Here you have an opportunity to help 
train Jeaders. By sending a delegate to 
Ferry Beach you are making an investment 
that will repay your church in terms of 


Christian service and leadership in the 
years to come. 

For further information regarding this 
institute, write to National Y. P. C. U. 
Headquarters, 16 Beacon Street, Boston. 

* * 
NEWS FROM ABROAD 

A cablegram from the president of the 
Leyden International Bureau in London 
tells us that forty-three reservations have 
been made by foreign delegates to attend 
the International Liberal Youth Confer- 
ence at Star Island. They expect to have 
fifty before long. Prospects are bright for 
a splendid conference during the week of 
August 15-22. Has your church selected 
its delegate? 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


SPECIAL NEWS ITEM 
The latest news is that we are down 122 
feet and are getting water at the rate of 
7,200 gallons a day. Great, but not quite 
good enough to suit us, so we shall dig a 
little deeper in that new well until we have 
a capacity of 10,000 gallons a day. 
* * 


AN UNUSUAL LETTER 

A letter addressed to the National First 
Aid Association of America, Arlington, 
Mass., U. S. A., has been turned over to 
the office for attention. It comes from 
Toronto, Canada, and asks for ‘“‘informa- 
tion concerning that wonderful woman, 
Clara Barton.” 

Some of the questions are rather puz- 
zling, but most of them can be answered 
easily from our files, but the most interest- 
ing part of this is that the request comes 
from an elderly gentleman, totally blind. 
He says: “The burden of overtaxation 
plus depression threatens to deprive me of 
my former home and crumple up my fi- 
nances. I hope to make some money out 
of a book dealing with Reconstruction on 
a wide scale through Selflessness, Service 
and Sacrifice. It is sort of a symposium 
on Peace and Good Will. Many noble 
women are aiding me in correcting my 
typed manuscript, and a School of Stenog- 
raphy is very kindly retyping the cor- 
rected manuscript. I am striving to 
point out the truth and teachings of that 
lesson, ‘Sweet are the uses of Adversity.’ 
The world needs to lay that lesson to 
heart and stop whining.” 

ES * 
OUR YOUNG WOMEN 

We do not know how many of our young 
women read The Christian Leader. We 
hope they all do, though of course we 
know that isn’t so, but won’t you who do 
read it from cover to cover and find all of 
its pages interesting, pass this word on 
to some young woman who you feel might 
be interested? 

We are combining ‘“‘Camp Cheery,” our 
camp for Clara Barton Guild girls and all 
interested young women, with the institute 


of the Y. P. C. U. at Ferry Beach this 
summer, calling it a Young People’s In- 
stitute. We have never had a large group 
of girls in Camp Cheery, and we have 
sometimes wondered if they would have a 
better time and get more from their week, 
if they studied and played with people 
more of their own age, and that is one of 
the foremost reasons for our experiment 
this year. The dates of the Young People’s 
Institute are July 18-25, and the place, as 
you know, is Ferry Beach Park, Saco, 
Maine. There are to be three courses 
which would be very interesting to the 
Guild girls—‘Youth and the Church,” 
conducted by Rev. Frank B. Chatterton, 
“What Life Means to Me,” led by Rev. 
Stanley Manning, and ‘Developing an 
Effective Clara Barton Guild,’’ more es- 
pecially for those interested in a Clara 
Barton Guild, to be conducted by Miss 
Ruth Wood of New Haven, Conn., who 
is also to be Camp Leader. 

Please try to interest as many young 
women as possible to sign up for this splen- 
did week at Ferry Beach. Rates are 
from $13 to $19 per week, depending on 
the rooms desired. The camp girls will 
be in tents at the minimum rate. 


* * 


“BRIEF FACTS IN THE CASE”’ 


This is what we find on the outside of a 
very attractive folder advertising the 
Missionary Conference at East Northfield, 
Mass., July 6-14. The folder is in the form 
of a brief-case, and is a story of the North- 
field Missionary Conference from A to Z. 
Each sentence begins with a letter of the 
alphabet, first All roads lead to East North- 
field, Mass., July 6-14, and ending with 
Zee you there! These folders are avail- 
able at 16 Beacon Street. 

* Ox 

Remember that we are expecting you at 
the Clara Barton Birthplace on June 18, 1936. 

Program at 11 a. m., at which time Dr. 
Hiliott P. Joslin will speak. 

Plate luncheon available on the premises 
at 35 cents per plate, dessert 10 cents ad- 
ditional. 
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Among Our Churches 


Massachusetts Letter 


As this issue of The 
Christian Leader comes 
from the press, the 
seventy-seventh annual 
session of the Massa- 
chusetts Universalist 
Convention will be 
drawing to its close. 
Next week’s Leader will 
carry the officia] report 
of what was done at Foxboro and what the 
plans and recommendations for another 
year will be. Whatever the local churches 
have accomplished, the past twelve months 
for the parent body have been the busiest 
year, probably, in the long history of the 
Convention. This has been true largely on 
account of the still troubled social, eco- 
nomic, and financial] condition of our com- 
munities. Never before have so many 
problems and demands, which formerly 
would have been assumed by the local 
societies, without question, been passed 
over to the Convention. The theory upon 
which our governments, and some busi- 
nesses, have been proceeding in the past 
three years has been adopted as workable 
for the churches. The Convention is not, 
and never can be, a Santa Claus treasury 
for local churches. The fundamental 
conception of the government should be, 
we believe, that it is our freely chosen 
agent for doing those things which can be 
done collectively better than by individuals. 
The same should be the right conception 
of the place and function of the Conven- 
tion. 

Local chureh properties need repairs 
and improvements. The theory followed 
too often is that if the Convention wishes 
to have a Universalist church in any com- 
munity, it should not only step in and put 
up the money which will keep the church 
property in suitable condition, but it 
should give financial assistance to see that 
the budget is properly balanced. Instead 
of asking in any instance whether or not 
the Convention wants a local church or- 
ganization and plant in any place, the 
question should be whether the people of 
the local community want and need such 
a church. 

The Convention does want to see every 
church existing at present continue to 
exist and grow—grow not only numerically 
and financially, but grow in its influence 
on the community, and in its own deeper 
spiritual life. But a church grows more 
surely and beneficially when it depends not 
upon outside help but, under a wise and 
vigorous leadership, it becomes so strong 
that it may take its place proudly with 
others in the family of the Convention in 
the blessing it imparts to its own and in the 
service it can render to others. 

The final meeting of the Boston Min- 
isters’ Association for the season was held 


at 16 Beacon Street on Monday, May 4. 
In addition to the group of near-by minis- 
ters usually present, Dr. Vincent Tomlin- 
son and Dr. Fenwick L. Leavitt, from the 
two strong churches in Worcester, were 
there. The meeting was an informal! one, 
in which several of the members expressed 
their ideas of some things we could do, 
as churches, with large profit. Quite a 
part of the hour was given, too, to a con- 
sideration of certain tendencies at work 
amongst us, tendencies which are not en- 
couraging for the future welfare of our 
cause. The present list of officers was 
elected for the coming year—Dr. Coons, 
president; Rev. Charles H. Emmons, 
vice-president; Rev. Fenwick L. Leavitt, 
Jr., secretary-treasurer; Dr. Flint M. 
Bissell, chairman of the Program Com- 
mittee. 

The ministerial group has expressed 
several times the earnest desire for a meet- 
ing-place at Headquarters that would be 
not so much like a committee room or a 
class room, but would be distinctively a 
chapel, suggestive by its arrangement and 
fittings of the nigh and central purpose of 
the ministry of religion. 

Speaking of these meetings at Head- 
quarters brings to mind again the pres- 
ence here of one of our workers, a worker 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Dr. Fred C. Leining, New York State 
Superintendent, has been supplying the 
church in Dolgeville, N. Y., for his old 
classmate, Rev. Clinton A. Moulton, since 
January. 

Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., preached at 
Plymouth, Mass., May 10, in the historic 
church of the Pilgrim fathers, relieving 
Rev. Alfred R. Hussey, who was on a trip 
to Virginia. 

Dr. Howard Davis Spoerl has been ap- 
pointed head of the Department of Psy- 
chology at the American International 
College at Springfield, Mass. Dr. Spoerl 
will enter upon his new duties in Sep- 
tember. During the summer he will serve 
as assistant in Psychology at the Harvard 
Summer School. 


William E. Gardner, Executive Secre- 
tary of the Young People’s Christian Union, 
was recently elected president of the 
Greater Boston Youth Council, which is 
made up of representatives from all Prot- 
estant denominations in Greater Boston. 

Rey. Frank B. Chatterton, pastor of 
the Portsmouth (N. H.) Universalist 
church, will be acting chaplain at the 
Naval Prison in Portsmouth for seven 
weeks, beginning May 15, and will have 
charge of the Sunday evening worship 
services during that time. The former 


who has been with the business of our 
Universalist churches, as expressed by the 


Publishing House, longer than any other 


toiler. Do you readers of the Leader 
know that Alvar W. Polk has now com- 
pleted fifty-five years of continuous service 
in the Publishing House? On May 2 he 
began his fifty-sixth year. 

These are the days for anniversary ser- 
vices in Massachusetts. Abington closed 
a two weeks’ celebration of its centennial’ 
on Sunday, May 8. So successful were 
these exercises and so enthusiastically at- 
tended that only a complete write-up can 
do them justice. The minister at Abing- 
ton, Rev. Merrill C. Ward, will give the 
story to the Leader. On Sunday and 
Monday, May 17 and 18, the Charlestown 
church will celebrate the completion of 
125 years of its existence. The anniversary 
sermon on May 17 will be given by Dr. 
F. W. Perkins of the National Memorial’ 
Church in Washington. 

Letters from Rev. Frank B. Chatter- 
ton, Portsmouth, N. H., the head of the 
Church Extension Department of the 
General Convention, have gone to all! 
ministers calling attention to the recog- 
nition of Church Extension Day on May 
17. The death of Dr. Cary makes the day 


of much more than usual significance this. 


year. 
Leroy W. Coons. 


and Interests 


chaplain was relieved, for duty on the: 


“Wyoming,” on May 15, and the new 
chaplain does not assume his duties until! 
July 1. 


J. Stewart Diem preached at the Church 
of the Divine Paternity, New York City, 


on Sunday, May 10. Mr. Diem has been. 


appointed assistant director of the Educa- 
tional Exhibit of the Summer School at 
New York University. He was recently 
called as supervisor of the church school at 
Prescott Memorial House (Universalist), 
247 Hast 538d Street, Manhattan. 


Massachusetts 


Worcester, First Church—Revy. Vin- 


cent E. Tomlinson, D. D., pastor. On the: || 


first of May Dr. Tomlinson began the 
thirty-seventh year of his pastorate. 
The specially encouraging feature was that 
the Men’s Club which had taken in hand 
the raising of this year’s parish budget, 
reported that the budget was balanced. 


To accomplish this ninety-two increased. || 


their subscriptions and over sixty new 
subscribers were secured. 


year was $759.50. After the women 
turned in from their annual fair $1,078 and 
the pastor’s travel lectures netted $1,000, 
the men said it was time for them to do 


something to improve the parish finances: 
which the depression had seriously erup-- || 


The Easter: 
offering, which last year was $235, this: 


 ———————————————————————O sss 
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pled. The balanced budget was the grati- 
fying result. The Men’s Club with Harry 
G. Phelps president, is a strong organiza- 
tion in the church. Many of its members 
are always in the pews Sunday morning. 
Of the last nine received into the church, 
and not reported in the Leader, seven were 
men. 
New York 


Syracuse.—Rey. Ellsworth C. Reamon, 
pastor. The fiscal year ended with a 
balance of $50 in the treasury. During 
November and December thirteen new 
members were added, and on Easter Sun- 
day twelve more. An interesting and help- 
ful study was carried on in the Y. P. 
C. U. during the Lenten season, when out- 
standing ministers of various denomina- 
tions discussed “What My Religion 
Means to Me.’”’ The Maundy Thursday 
evening service again proved one of the 
most inspiring of the year. Easter Sunday 
was ushered in with the usual “‘breakfast”’ 
for young people, at which forty-one were 
present. The morning service brought out 
a throng of worshipers and between two 
and three hundred attended the church 
school service. The floral decorations, 
arranged by Mrs. Thomas MacBride, were 
particularly effective and beautiful. Some 
of the great questions asked by Jesus 
formed the basis of a series of Lenten ser- 
mons by Mr. Reamon. The season of 
Pentecost is now being observed and on 
May 24 another class of members will be 
received. Mrs. Haze! Sheldon is doing 
splendid work with the church school. All 
auxiliaries are in a flourishing condition. 
Mr. Reamon served as chairman of the 
Civic Lenten Services, and conducted the 
drive for Red Cross funds in connection 
with the flood disaster work. The Syra- 
cuse chapter went far beyond its quota. 
Plockhorst’s original painting of ‘‘Christ’s 
Triumphal Entry into Jerusalem’ has 
been loaned to the church indefinitely by 
the Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts. It is 
a beautiful work, recognized the world over, 
and adds much in the way of inspiration to 
the house of worship. Dr. Frank Durward 
Adams spoke here in March, giving an elo- 
quent and informative address on Italy. 
Before the vacation period comes, plans 
will be under way for the entertainment of 
the New York State Convention here next 
October. 

Cicero.—Rev. G. H. Campbell, pastor. 
In spite of weather conditions this church 
had services every Sunday, five in the 
home of Mrs. J. Kloshein near the church. 
The Catholic, Methodist and Universalist 
churches joined with the other organiza- 
tions in a supper for flood relief, and $210 
was cleared for the Red Cross. The church 
school recently enjoyed a Shirley Temple 
movie. On exchange Sunday, April 26, 
Mr. Campbell preached in Lowell Avenue 
Baptist Church, Syracuse, and in the 
evening Judge Albert E. Campbell, of 
Canastota, brother of the minister, gave 
an address on crime and youth, featuring 


a New York City play, ‘““Dead End,” as a 
basis. 

Central Square.—Rev. G. H. Campbell, 
pastor. Five dinner church services were 
held in various homes during the worst 
weather. Church services were then for- 
mally resumed with a better attendance 
and deeper fellowship resulting. Rev. C. 
Cooke of the Goodwill Congregational 
Church, Syracuse, preached on exchange 
Sunday. A large reception was given for 
Mr. and Mrs. L. Wickham on the evening 
of May 5. The usual number of suppers 
and food sales have been held. 

Middleport.—Rev. Clifford R. Stetson, 
pastor. The union Lenten services, with 
Methodist, Episcopal and Universalist 
churches cooperating, were very fine, and 
met with a satisfying response. The series 
opened with the motion picture, ‘‘Jesus of 
Nazareth,” followed by preaching services 
on the Thursday nights through Lent. 
Speakers were from out of town. At- 
tendance ranged from thirty to one hun- 
dred, the high point being reached when 
Bishop Sterrit of eastern Pennsylvania, a 
former Middleport boy, spoke at the Epis- 
copal church. An even larger number 
turned out to hear Mr. Blauvelt, former 
pastor of this church, on Tuesday evening 
of Holy Week. Wednesday night the 
rector of the Episcopal church spoke, and 
on Thursday night there were more than 
fifty for the union communion service, 
with the three pastors taking part and all 
three congregations represented in at- 
tendance. The climax of the series was 
the three hour service on Good Friday, 
with pastors of neighboring churches in 
the section participating. The theme of 
the service was the ‘‘Seven Last Words,” 
each period being in charge of a different 
speaker. There were special musical num- 
bers. Starting with about twenty at noon, 
people came in as the service progressed, 
and very few went out, so that at the close 
there were considerably over one hundred 
people. All the Holy Week services were 
held in our church. At the Easter morning 
worship there were over a hundred present. 
Again in the evening more than eighty at- 
tended the service planned by the church 
school. The Y. P. C. U. successfully pre- 
sented the well-known comedy, ‘‘The Im- 
portance of Being Earnest,’’ by Oscar 
Wilde, on April 22 and 23, clearing about 
$40 to be used for sending delegates to 
conventions or institutes this summer. 
This church is trying the unified service 
plan since Easter. Both church and church 
school meet at 10.45 a. m., with a period of 
worship for all ages. The juniors and 
primary children then go out and have a 
one-hour lesson period. The intermediates 
stay for the sermon, during which the 
theme of the initial worship is further de- 
veloped, the offering taken, and the special 
music given. After the sermon the adults 
and young people remain for a forum 
period, closing at 12.15, so that all ages 
may go home together. This plan is tried 


as an experiment, but, if it proves satis- 
factory, will be continued until summer 
vacation, at least. The church has pur- 
chased new hymnals, ‘Praise and Ser- 
vice,” edited by Augustine Smith. They 
were used for the first time on May 3,. 
and an appropriate service of dedication 
was a part of the service. A large number 
of the hymnals were presented as memo- 
rial gifts by members of the congrega- 
tion, and dedicated to relatives formerly 
active in the church. The Ridgeway 
church, of which Mr. Stetson is also pastor, 
presented the Easter message in song and 
story by the children of the Sunday school, 
Mrs. Earl Loades superintendent. There 
were eighty-five present for this service. 


Herkimer.—Rev. George H. Thorburn, 
Jr., pastor. During the Lenten period 
mid-week services. were held in the vestry, 
using the worship center which was placed 
in use in the church school a year ago. 
With the use of screens a dining room was 
made for the suppers and a chapel in the 
other half of the room. After each service 
the Lenten Meditations compiled by Dr. 
Harry Westbrook Reed of Watertown, 
*‘Affirmations for the Practice of the 
Presence of God,’’ were used. Dedication 
Day was observed with Mrs. Anna Ayers 
of Fort Plain as the speaker. The Ash 
Wednesday communion service and also 
the annual fellowship service on Maundy 
Thursday brought a good number together. 
The Daily Readings were used in this 
church for the first time and many ex- 
pressed their gratitude for them. One of 
the local ministers stated that he wished 
he had seen them first, as he would have 
liked to use them. At the beginning of 
Lent mite boxes were distributed among 
the families for a Lenten sacrifice offering. 
These were presented at the communion 
service on Maundy Thursday. Funds were 
sent in by many of our out-of-town 
parishioners to have the church freshened. 
for Easter. The Easter art calendars were 
given by a group of people. Mr. and Mrs. 
Howard B. Jones have offered to donate 
the weekly calendars for one year. Mrs. 
Jones is the daughter of Rev. Mr. Taber. 
Music Sunday was observed by a special 
program under the direction of Mrs, Ethel 
Kirby, the organist. Miss Ruth Yale, 
Mr. Perry Babcock and Mr. Thorburn 
have been doing the solo work. The 
Mission Circle has sent donations for the 
work in Blackmer Home, Southern Indus- 
trial Institute, and Rocky Mount. The 
birthday party was a very colorful event. 
The Clara Barton Guild has sent $5.00 to 
the Diabetic Camp and also some towels. 
The Ladies’ Aid had charge of the church 
family suppers during Lent. They have 
organized a Couples’ Club to play bridge 
for the support of the church and the 
bridge circles have been very successful. 
The people were saddened by the death of 
Mrs. Wilfred C. Scott, who for over forty 
years had been one of the sources of 
strength for this church. Mrs. Scott be- 
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gan her career as a Universalist in the 
church at Bramans Corners, N. Y. For 
a long period she was superintendent of 
the church school, secretary of the Ladies’ 
Aid and president of the group for ten 
years, and a staunch supporter of the 
Mission Circle. 
* * 
NORTHERN NEW ENGLAND 
SCHOOL 
(Continued from page 633) 

room, and registration is but $14, a very 
low figure for the accommodations and 
training provided. We know that many 
leaders, present and prospective, have 
little money to invest in such training. A 
local church may, however, recognize its 
responsibility for developing better leaders 
by paying part of the expense involved. 


* * 


WHO’S WHO 


Edwin Markham is a well-known poet 
and lecturer. His best-known poem is 
“The Man with the Hoe.” 

Rey. Alfred R. Hussey is minister of the 
First- Church (Unitarian), Piymouth, 
Mass. 

Miss Susan M. Andrews is Executive 
Director of the General Sunday School 
Association. 

Devere Allen is head of the Nofrontier 
News Service. 

Rev. Leslie T. Pennington is minister of 
the First Parish (Unitarian), of Cambridge, 
Mass. 


* * 


MINISTERS VISIT BETHANY UNION 


On Monday, April 27, the Boston min- 
isters enjoyed their annual visitation to 
Bethany Union at 14 Worcester Street. 
Twenty-eight ministers, wives of minis- 
ters, and guests sat down to a fine dinner, 
following a social period in Miss Hersey’s 
living rooms. After the luncheon, Dr. 
Leroy W. Coons, the president, conducted 
a brief business meeting, and expressed the 
appreciation of the group to Miss Hersey 
for her splendid reception and enter- 
tainment. 

Dr. Coons then turned the meeting over 
to Dr. Flint M. Bissell, the chairman of the 
Program Committee, who introduced the 
speaker of the day, Mr. Earle S. Wallace, 
headmaster of Dean Academy. Mr. Wal- 
lace is a personal friend of the popular 
author Zane Grey, and traveled exten- 
sively through the South Seas on a fishing 
trip with Mr. Grey. His talk was fascinat- 
ing to hear. He carried his audience 
through the South Seas with Zane Grey — 
fishing, studying the natives, and living a 
truly adventurous life. Dr. Bissell has 
nearly decided that he should hire a boat 
and collect a group of ministers, and just 
loaf through this section of the world. 

It was interesting to some to hear Mr. 
Wallace substantiate their feelings in re- 
gard to missions in such places as this. 
He said that the civilization which Chris- 
tianity brought to the South Seas has 
without doubt done great damage to the 
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people. As a matter of fact, it has killed 
vast numbers of them, especially by im- 
posing on them a false modesty which 
was not necessary at all—forcing them to 
wear clothes and not realizing the dangers 
involved. The result, naturally, was con- 
sumption, colds, pneumonia, etc., which 
they were not immunized against. Civi- 
lization’s petty diseases like measles have 
caused the death of great numbers. It isa 
shame that the missions were not started 
on a basis of doing some good work, rather 
than trying to teach the people the Bible 
before they could understand what it was 
all about. 

The talk was very well received by those 
present. There are still a good many 
people who are happy when they can 
leave their troubles and worries behind 
and travel—if only in imagination created 
by someone else—into some far-off and 
little-known spot. After such an ex- 
perience as this men can go back with re- 
newed vigor to face their problems. 

F.L. Leavitt, Jr., Secretary. 
* * 
FERRY BEACH REUNION AT 
LINGTON 
(Continued from page 610) 
from senior high school age up to twenty- 
four. 

The traditional Friendship Circle was 
led by Miss Kirk, who spoke feelingly of 
those ties which bind Ferry Beachers to- 
gether in a noble fellowship. 

Three cheers were given for Eben Pres- 
cott, who, as president of the Ferry Beach 
Park Association until last summer, had 
carried on with courage in a period of ad- 
versity. 

The largest delegation (ten) came from 
Portsmouth, N. H., headed by Frank 
Chatterton and Laurence Shorey. 

o * 


SABBATH SCHOOL UNION 


The 85th annual meeting of the Uni- 
versalist Sabbath School Union will be 
held on Wednesday, May 20, at the West 
Somerville Universalist church. 

A banquet will be served by the church 
people at 6.30—tickets sixty cents. All 
who intend to go must notify their Sab- 
bath School Union director by Sunday, 
May 17. 

Annual business meeting, reports and 
election of officers, will immediately follow 
the dinner at 7.30. 

At 8 Dr. Roger F. Etz will give an in- 
spirational address on “The Present Day 
Challenge to Liberals.” 

All interested are cordially invited to 
attend. 


AR- 


Notices 
MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 

April 28, 1936: 

Accepted transfer of Rev. Arthur M. Soule from 
Rhode Island. 

Accepted transfer of Rev. Tracy M. Pullman from 
Ohio. 

Renewed license of John W. Parkhurst to preach 
(for one year) as of February 25, 1936. 
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Renewed license of Stanley D. Rawson to preach 
(for one year.) 

Renewed license of Thomas A. Sinclair to preach 
(for one year). 

Granted license to E. Hartwell Daley to preach 
(for one year). 

Authorized ordination of Robert H. Barber. Rev. 
Lee S. McCollester, D. D., appointed to confer 
fellowship. 

Noted acceptance by Rhode Island of Massa- 
chusetts transfer of Rev. Charles P. Hall. 

Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 
NEW YORK COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 

The New York State Fellowship Committee 
gives notice of the examination for ordination of 
Ralph P. Boyd on May 25, at 2 p. m., at the Syra- 
ecuse church. 

L. H. Robinson, Secretary. 
4 ge 
GOLDEB JUBILEE YEAR—1836-1936 

The Murray Grove Association invites you to help 

celebrate by sending contributions of money or ar- 


ticles for the Fair to be held at Murray Grove Aug. 
21 and 22, 19386. 


This is the chief source of income to maintain the 


birthplace of the Universalist Church. 
Please send to Miss Emma F. Krementz, 85 Gold- 
smith Ave., Newark, N. J. After Aug. 1 to Murray 
rove House, Forked River, N. J. 
eae 
UNIVERSALIST DENOMINATIONAL 
CALENDAR 
May 17—Japan Day (Good Will Sunday). 
May 24—Memorial Sunday. 
June 14—Children’s Sunday. 
July 4-12—Y. P. C. U. Convention. 
September 27—Rally Sunday. 
November 1—All Souls Sunday. 
November 8—Armistice Sunday. 
November 22—Thanksgiving Sunday. 
December 20—Christmas Sunday. 
ee 
UNIVERSALIST HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
The Universalist Historical Society will hold its 


102d annual meeting Tuesday, May 24, 1936, at}. 


3.30 p. m. in Crane Chapel, Tufts College, Mass. 
The first president of this society, Hosea Ballou, 2nd, 
was chosen the first president of Tufts College, 
May 26, 1853. 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass, 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young} 
Women desire to call attention to this organization 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quie 
and agreeable home at a low cost for tho-e young) 
women with only moderate means of support whe 
come to this city for work or study. It is lo ated at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts o 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permane 
guests. 

Durmg the summer months there are accommo 
dations for women unattended who may wish 


visit Boston for a few days at a time. For such tranal 


sients the price is $1.25 a day. | 
For further information please address the Su 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcestes 

St., Boston, 
Fos the Board of Managers, 


FRANK A. DEWICK, Presidené}| 


All Sizes 
& Prices 


Q, Should Be 
ae Ignorant of 


The Greatest Book 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St. Boston 
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After a business meeting Hon. Richard B. Coolidge, 
will speak on the ‘Early History of Walnut Hill and 
Tufts College.” 
The public is invited. New members of the society 
will receive, gratis, photostatie copies of the signa- 
tures of the first 100 members of the society, suitable 
for framing. Application for membership may be 
made to the secretary. 
Vinton A. Sears, Secretary. 
* * 

RHODE ISLAND COMMITTEE OF FELLOW- 
SHIP 

Transfer of fellowship of Rev. Thomas H. Saun- 
ders from Texas Universalist Convention accepted 
by Rhode Island Committee of Fellowship, as of 
March 10, 1936. 

EB. Dean Ellenwood, Secretary. 
* Ox 
IOWA UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 

The 94th annual session of the Iowa Universalist 
Convention and auxiliaries will convene in Webster 
City, Iowa, June 5, 6 and 7, 1936, for election of 


officers and such business as may legally come before 
the Convention. Free lodging and breakfast. Please 
send applications for entertainment to Dr. Effie 
McCollum Jones, Webster City, Iowa, and send 
names of delegates to Nellie M. Housden, secretary, 
1306 20th Street, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Dr. W. H. Maepherson, president of the Univer- 
salist General Convention, will speak on Friday 
evening, June 5. 

Nellie M. Housden, Secretary. 
ak 
W. U. M. A. OF RHODE ISLAND 
Official Call 

The annual meeting of the Women’s Universalist 
Missionary Association of Rhode Island will be 
held at the Church of the Mediator, Providence, on 
May 20, for the election of officers and other business 
that may legally come before the meeting. 

A. M. session at 10.30; luncheon 40 cents. 

P. M. session at 2, to be addressed by Mrs. Ezra 
Wood of W. N. M. A. Board. 

Marion L. Gardiner, Secretary. 


Mission Study Book 1936-1937 


Congo Crosses 
A Study of Congo Womanhood 


Mrs. Kellesbergen, 


the author, writes 


with an intimate and sympathetic 


knowledge of her subject and with re- 


freshing touches of humor. She makes 


the reader see things as they are. 


The book has 222 pages, 15 full page 


illustrations, many small pen and ink 


sketches, and a map of Africa in colors. 


Price, 50 cents 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


16 Beacon Street 


Boston, Mass. 


Educational 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LIJ.. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 


THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 


THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass.. 
P. QO. Address for the Medical and Dental School 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Laurens Hickok Seelye, M. A., LL. D. 
President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. amd B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Dagree of B. D. 
John Murray Atwood, D. D., Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. 8. 
Wm. Payson Richardson, LL. D., Dean 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schoo! 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every department 
of broad culture. Its buildings are commodious 
and thoroughly equipped for school work and for 
homelike living. Its courses fit for any college or 
scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting far 
practical life. A large corps of instructors, able and 
experienced, makes possible a close personal contact 
with each student and an understanding of his in- 
dividual needs. Its courses in Music and Art have 
attained an enviable reputation. A well appointed 
gymnasium in charge of a competent instructor pro- 
vides for the physical well being of the pupils. The 
school has a Science building with well equipped 
laboratories, and a Domestic Science department for 
gicls, supplied with all necessary appliances. The 
income from a large fund is expended for the benefit 
of the pupils and makes the terms very reasonable. 
For catalogue, address Earle S. Wallace, Head- 
master. 
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Crackling 

Johnny had finished a_ particularly 
toothsome dish of apple pudding which he 
ate to the last morsel. Then, despite the 
fact that there was company at the table, 
he deliberately picked up his saucer and 
licked it clean. 

“Johnny!” exclaimed his mother, after 
a horrified gasp, “who did you ever see 
do a thing like that?” 

“Cats,” replied Johnny.—Ezchange. 

* * 


The driver of the coupe jumped from 
the car and ran, they said, after the acci- 
dent. The coupe struck another car be- 
fore striking the man. Officers who in- 
vestigated found seven cases of contra- 
band corn whiskey in the driver of the car 
shortly.—Columbia (S.C.) paper. 

* * 


“Has my boy a natural bent in any one 
direction?” wrote the proud parent. 

“He has,’ replied the teacher. “He 
gives every indication of being a captain 
of industry some day. He gets the other 
boys to do his work for him.” —Exchange. 

* * 

Little George: ‘‘Do you ever have family 
prayers before breakfast?” 

Little Albert: “No, we have prayers 
before we go to bed. We ain’t afraid 
in the daytime.”—Watchman-Examiner. 

* * 

“Why did you break off your engage- 
ment, Jack?” 

“Well, we were looking over an apart- 
ment when her mother remarked that it 
was rather small for three.” —Grit. 

* * 

Tramp: ’‘Lady, I’m almost famished.”’ 

Housewife: ‘“‘Here’s a cent. But how 
did you fall so low?” 

Tramp: “I had your fault. I was too 
extravagant.”—Wall Street Journal. 

* * 

“Shirts that laugh at the laundry” are 
advertised by a certain firm. One of ours, 
bought elsewhere, has such a keen sense of 
humor that it arrived home the other day 
with its sides split.—Haxchange. 

* * 

Forty-four members of Congress gave 
as much as $1 each to rehabilitate a dis- 
tressed family of eight. You see how it is 
when it’s their own money.— Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette. 

Pe 

A writer of lyrics for jazz compositions 
announces in a theatrical paper that he is 
now at liberty. We can’t help feeling that 
this is a great mistake.— Humorist. 

* * 

Just fancy the consternation of a cor- 
poration executive who learns he has been 
laying aside a reserve for the Govern- 
ment’s rainy day.—T roy Record. 

* * 

She: “Do you think a genius ever makes 
a good husband?”’ 

He: ‘You had better ask my wife.’’— 
Tit-Bits. 
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What the 
PRESIDENT of the GENERAL CONVENTION 
SAYS and DOES 


What he says is: 
35> “I thoroughly believe that most of our problems 


as a church will be solved if we can increase the list of 


subscribers to THE CHRISTIAN LEADER.” 


What he does is: 


4 S> To send in one or more new subscribers from his 
own parish every week. Emphasize the matter in prac- 


tically every public address. Send personal letters to 


every member of every board of trustees in the churches 
of Illinois and to the president of every Ladies’ Aid 


Association. 


cA man on fire for a cause will get results. 


The time has come to extend the LEADER 
list and to broaden the influence of 


the printed page. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street — -: :- 


Boston, Massachusetts 


16 Beacon Street 


